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AN ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS OF DAVENTRY ACADEMY, 
By tHE Rev. Tuomas Rosins, 
On his entrance upon the duties of Theological Tutor, Nov. 4, 1775. 


Wet Ott SetTtTt 


aan 5 Dissenting pS established by Dr. Doddridge at sietteuindeh,: ome, 
lamented decease in: 1752, removed to Daventry, - ves Caleb Aare, 
— succeed him, refused to relinquish his pasto: charae ip that 
irae of Dr. Ashworth, in 1775, the Rev. Thomas ga of et Brom 
received the academical instructions, and enjoyed the perso 
ship of the ‘Doctor, was requested to preach his funeral sermon, to wich. ir, Orton 
ireitbe deats.of Dr. Askworth,, poor has been | ted, has, been 
by rr. wi ough it ong expec as, a ve 
peinfel event tome. Mr, Robins preached his funeral sermon last Lord's day 4 
great andi , from those words, Where is the Lord God of Elijah? Coward's trustees, 
all the: béuring ministers, and many in this and other neighbourhoods, thik that 
§0.penion is more proper to fill up this rs neg Mr. in Re especiatly as he i is 


Bis a, te socennte.s e the co ation at Daventry. He hath been ly urged 
e up the sendin bet he Teg an_unconquerable iiaesee ry his own 
1 wisi! the die y applichtions he hath received from ministers of ‘all’ senti- 


ments’ énd denominations may overcome it. If he absolutely refuse, ‘I know not who 
teen | pray God to direct in this very importantconcern,’ ff dud 

odest reluctance of Mop R, yielded, however, to the importunity of his, friends, 

% yy six he discharged ties of his office with eayMnging r in, when 

telah WG white are te we ros are fasta to affict him with such debit ‘of voice, 


pdm he'‘could not preach, or even read lectures to his students, and which, therefore, 


life 
om prineie Robins is but little known, the following sketches will not be 
Book: le to’ the ‘The first is from the pen of the Rev. T. Belsliam, who 
‘at’ Daventry, and dabteciled Mr. aero be in = office of tator there.’ Long after 
pore semen Sioa seen an ae thoving se meige  ar neidering, on 
occasion, to Mr, ‘ol terms, which, co their 
— a gorerie of theo! es is alike honourable to both parties. _. 

Phd acct I was appoiited, Mr. Coward’s trustees, tutor of the academy 
at Daventry, in succession to the Rev. Thomas Robins, who was, in consequence of 
the loss of. his. voice, under ‘a necessity of resigning that honourable and important 
situation, which for. several years after the death of Dr. Ashworth, he had filled with 
great reputation, acceptance, and success. The uncommon talents and virtues of this 
most excellent person, who I trust will pardon me for introducing his name o9n this 
Oceasion, can only be exceeded by that extraordinary degree of humility and self-diffi- 
dence, which, unfortunately for the world, has confined within. comparatively a very 
limited sphere, the beneficial infiuence of those various acquisitions, of that singular 
facility of communicating instruction, and of that eminent example of rational piety, 
which, in a more public and conspicuous situation, might have been productive of the 
most signal benefit to mankind.””+ 

The second is the more recent panegyric of the Rev. K. Hall, which contains a fact 
which will increase and perpetuate the interest the public must feel in the man who 
first excited the taste of that great master of elegant composition, 

*€ Of Mr. Robins, (his tutor,) Mr. Toller was often heard to say, that he considered 
him as the wisest and the best man he ever knew. Among many other mental endow- 
ments, he was remarkable for delicacy of taste and elegance of diction, and perhaps 
my readers will excuse my observing, that the first perception of these qualities, which 


* Orton's Letters, vol. i. p. 159. 
t Mr. Belsham’s Discourse at Hackney on his Resignation, May 5, 1805. 
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the writer of these lines remembers to have possessed, arose from hearing him preach 
at Northampton on a public occasion. It is to be lamented, that he left none of those 
productions behind him, which a correct and beautiful imagination, embodied in lan- 
guage of the most classic purity, rendered so impressive and delightful. The qualities 
of his heart corresponded to those of his genius, though long before his death his 
bodily infirmities obliged him to relinquish a commanding station, and to retire into 
obscurity. He retained to the last such an ascendency over the minds of his former 
pupils, and such an interest in their affections, as nothing but worth of the highest 
order can command.” * 

It is not to be expected that the following address, transcribed from the short-hand 
notes of one who heard it, will display that ‘< classic purity of style,” which Mr. Hall 
describes Mr. Robins to have possessed, yet it is an historical document of considerable 
interest, and fully confirms all he has said respecting ‘‘ the qualities of his beart,”’ and 


as such we are happy to present it to our readers. 


WHEN we consider our fellow 
creatures as reasonable and im- 
mortal beings, in a state of proba- 
tion for eternity, and think how 
they are connected with and in- 
fluenced by each other; the mean- 
est of them must rise into inex- 

ressible importance in our esteem. 

he souls of the poor are as pre- 
cious as those of the rich, because 
they are equally immortal. Even 
a beggar, if wicked, not only de- 
stroys himself, but furthers the ruin 
of others, while the poorest wise 
and good man not only saves him- 
self, but promotes the temporal 
and eternal welfare of many around 
him. No one who believes the 
Gospel, and sincerely devotes him- 
self to the service of mankind in 
their best interests, can therefore 
be indifferent about the character 
and conduct of the meanest under 
his care. Faithful ministers of the 
Gospel can sincerely address their 
common hearers in these words of 
the apostle, which have so lately 
employed our meditation, ‘‘ Now 
we live, if ye stand fast in the 
Lord.” 1 Thess. iii. 8. 

O! that we could all adopt the 
words with equal warmth of every 
suitable affection. But, if the stead- 
fastness of common Christians is 
so desirable, what must all, who 
have the spiritual and eternal wel- 
fare of mankind at heart, feel for 
the steadfastness of those who are 
rising into stations of importance 
in the world, and especially for 
those who are training up for the 
highest office in Christ’s church ? 
And most of all, what must be the 


solicitude of those to whom the 
tuition of many such is com- 
mitted ? 

When I consider you, Gentle- 
men, as those who are to have the 
oversight of Christian congrega- 
tions; and, therefore, as those by 
whose instructions and example 
the present character and everlast- 
ing state of thousands will proba. 
bly be affected, when I think of 
the relation to you into which I 
am brought, and that I must be 
answerable in some measure to 
conscience, to the world and to 
Christ for your behaviour; God 
only knows the desire I feel for 
your establishment, your growth, 
youreminence in speculative, inex- 
perimental, and in practical Chris- 
tianity. If the apostle could say, 
with respect to preaching the Gos- 
pel, “‘ who is sufficient for these 
—_ ?” much more may those who 
are far inferior to him, both in gifts 
and in graces, tremble under a 
sense of their insufficiency, when 
called out tothe still more diffi- 


-cult and important office of train- 


ing up numbers for that great 
work. God knows that a sense 
of my own insufficiency for this 
office oppresses and almost over- 
whelms me. 

Literally speaking, I am with 
you in weakness and in fear. I[ 
bless God, indeed, that I see 
nothing in your dispositions or 
carriage to discourage ; but much 
to delight and animate me. And 
I have some hope, that by the help 
of your regularity and diligence, 
and piety and prayer, I shall 





* Rev. Robert Hali’s Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Toller, prefixed to his Sermons. 
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come in time, not only to be easy, 
but happy in my new situation. 
I shall, J must be so, if I am made 
the instrument in the hands of God 
of establishing you in the Lord. 

What it is to stand fast, you 
have lately been told, and have 
been exhorted to steadfastness in 
the Lord, in common with other 
Christians; permit me now to ad- 
dress this exhortation to you, as 
students and as candidates for the 
Christian ministry, especially to 
entreat you to do it during this 
course of preparatory studies, 
And I am sure, that in most 
things which I shall suggest, I 
may speak in the name of my 
fellow tutors, as well as in my 
own, and say, “ Now we live, if 
ye stand fast in the Lord.” I trust 
we may take it for granted, that 
you are “in the Lord.” This, 
you know, is a periphrasis to ex- 

ress a true Christian, not unusual 
m Scripture. And it is very ex- 
pressive of the intimate union 
there is between Christ and his 
ere They are in him, as 

ranches in the vine; yea, as mem- 
bers in the body. They are one 
with him; one in Spirit, and blessed 
be God, one in interest. And 
thus we hope all of you are in the 
Lord. For to design to be mini- 
sters before you are determined to 
be Christians, is certainly a most 
gross absurdity. I trust that in 
examining the cost, you have re- 
solved for a life of subjection and 
devotedness to Christ, and that 
you choose the ministry not asa 
respectable profession merely; but 
chiefly as a profession in which 
you may serve Christ and his 
church more effectually than in 
any other occupation. 

I hope you have sincerely en- 
tered by repentance, and faith, 
and self-dedication; and I should 
rejoice to see you all, with serious- 
ness and affection, enter into him 
in the face of the world, by join- 
ing in full communion with his 
church. And, supposing you to 
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be in Christ, our most earnest de- 
sire and prayer to God is, that you 
may henceforth, and particularly 
during this course of preparator 
studies, stand fast in the Lord. 
We sincerely wish, and earnestly 
request this for our own sakes, 
for your sakes, and for the sake 
of the church of Christ. I doubt 
not it will have some effect upon 
you, to consider how much our 
true interest, and credit, and com- 
fort depend upon your standing 
fast in the Lord. 

Permit me then, first, in my own 
name to remind you, that this 
public institution is now com- 
mitted to my superintendence, and 
that on the character and behaviour 
of the students under my care, will 
its prosperity greatly depend. If 
you, who now compose this family, 
are steadfast and exemplary in 
every part of Christian faith and 
practice, this seminary will keep 
the esteem and credit it has gained 
among the best friends of religion, 
and of our denomination of Chris- 
tians, and there will be but little 
danger of its decline; but if you 
swerve from pure Christianity in 
principle, and much more in prac- 
tice, its enemies will reproach it, 
its friends desert it, and it will de- 
cay and probably sink. As there- 
fore a considerable part of my little 
substance is embarked in this un- 
dertaking, it depends very much 
on your standing fast in the Lord, 
whether it shall be preserved, or 
rather increased; or dissipated and 
sunk, and in consequence, whe- 
ther if life is prolonged, my de- 
clining years shall be years af 
competence, or of dependence and 
poverty. But I dismiss this selfish 
motive, and in the name of my 
brethren before mentioned, say, 
that now we live, if ye stand fast 
in the Lord. The credit you do 
to this seminary, will reach us to 
whom the management of it is com- 
mitted, and we shall rise in the 
esteem of those, whose approba- 
tion we esteem more valuable than 

Z2 
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the gain of gold and silver; while, 
if you decline im the profession 
and practice of religion, on us 
will much of the blame be laid. 
But what is more important still, 
your steadfastness or instability in 
the Lord will immediately atfect 
our peace and comfort. Hf you 
stand fast in the Lord; you will, 
from a sense of duty, behave re- 
spectfully to those set over you; 
be cheerfully obedient to the laws 
of this institution, diligent in your 
studies, and amiable in your whole 
deportment; while the reverse of 
this will be the certain effect of 
our declension in religion, and 
instability in the Lord. The peace 
‘and good order of the family in 
general, therefore, principally de- 
pend upon this very thing, and 
in the peace of this can we alone 
enjoy peace. And if you do stand 
fast in the Lord, your improvement 
under our instructions will be the 
natural and certain effect: and in 
the success of our endeavours to 
form you to knowledge and piety, 
we shall see as it were the smiles 
of heaven witnessing the faithful- 
ness and propriety of those endea- 
vours; whereas, if you are unsta- 
ble in principle and practice, we 
shall probably suspect, that it is 
owing in part to our unskilfulness, 
or what is worse still, to our crimi- 
nal negligence. And how tor- 
menting such a suspicion must be 
to those, who wish above all things 
to approve themselves to God, and 
to be useful in the station he has 
assigned them, I leave it to you 
to conjecture. Thus then, for our 
own sakes, we cannot but wish and 
earnestly request, as the best re- 
quital you can make us, yea, as 
the highest favour you can do us, 
that you stand fast in the Lord. 
And, secondly, we wish this 
for your sakes, still more ardently 
than for our own. Notwithstand- 
ing the suspicions I mentioned, we 
shall, I trust, in general, secure the 
testimony of our own consciences, 
that we have not wilfully neglected 





[ April, 
any thing in our power conducive 
to your establishment and improve- 
ment, and shall, therefore, enjoy 4 
comfortable hope, that we shall 
be acceptable in the sight of the 
Lord, and obtain the approbation 
of our Master, even though you 
should fall from your steadfastness, 
And if so, whatever uneasiness it 
may now give us, we shall finall 
be no sufferers by your instabi- 
lity. But Sirs, you will be suf: 
ferers in a degree beyond all de: 
scription: you are come to years 
of discretion ; you have from in- 
fancy enjoyed, and still enjoy, con- 
siderable advantages for establish- 
ment and improvement in the reli- 
gion of Christ. You are situated 
where the steady profession, and 
ractice of it, has reputation and 
interest on its side. You have 
more knowledge of its great truths 
and motives than most of your 
equals in age. You make a pecu- 
liar profession of it, and by coming 
hither, declare yourselves devoted 
to its support and propagation in 
the world. If now, amidst all 
these advantages and engagements, 
you are destitute of real religion, 
or do not stand fast in the Lord, 
what probability is there that you 
will ever become true Christians? 
Y our consciences will be hardened 
by the frequent violence you offer 
to them; your temptations will in- 
crease when you enter into the 
world, and the resisted, affronted 
Spirit of God will probably for- 
sake you. And if so, how pecu- 
liar will be your guilt ! how aggra- 
vated all your sins! Infinitely 
better had it been never to have 
set your hands to the plough, than 
thus to have looked back ; never 
to have known the will of God, 
than having known it, to have 
neglected and despised it. But I 
dismiss the painful thought, I can- 
not bear to indulge it. I hope 
better things, and things that ac+ 
company salvation. But suppose 
you do not draw back from:Christ 
and a Christian profession to your 
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destruction, every degree of pre- 
sent inconstancy, will be exceed- 
ingly detrimental to you in future 
life. The follies and sins of these 

»paratory years, will be remem- 
Pored with shame and horror as 


long as you live. And believe 
me, Gentlemen, those sins and 
follies if known, and known they 
will be, for the eyes of the world 
and of the church are upon you, 
will probably, through the whole of 
life, lessen your character, and ob- 
struct your usefulness. This has 
been the case in many instances, 
and you cannot be expected to be 
treated better by a jealous and 
censorious world than others. But 
on the contrary, if during these 

paratory years you stand fast 
in the Lord, you will become so 
confirmed in grace before you en- 
ter into public life, as to be in little 
danger of being shaken. Or, at 
least, however tempted, you may 
repose a peculiar confidence in 
God to keep you from falling; 
while the seriousness, and dili- 
gence, and amiableness of your 
youth will establish your general 
characier, and recommend you to 
the particular regard of those who 
countenance, and who will most 
contribute to your improvement, 
your faithfulness, and your com- 
fort. If you now stand fast in 
the Lord, we shall have little fear 
that you will be faithful unto death, 
and then receive a crown of blessed 
and glorious immortality. As to 
yourselves, then, your all for time 
and eternity, seems to us to depend, 
under God, upon your now stand- 
ing fast in the Lord. If you are 
not now really religious, you will 
probably be some of the most con- 
temptible and miserable of all 
mankind here and for ever. If 
you now are steady and constant 
Christians, you will be some of 
the most honourable and happy in 
life, at death, and for ever. If, 
then, we feel this concern for your 
best interests, without which we 
should not deserve the name of 
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ministers of Christ, and this par- 
ticular affection for you, which 
suits the relation in which you 
stand to us, then only can we live, 
if we see you stand fast in the 
Lord. 

But, thirdly, we most of all 
wish, that you may stand fast 
in the Lord, for the sake of the 
church of Christ around us. The 
cause to which you, as students, 
have devoted yourselves, we have 
no doubt is the cause of liberty, 
of truth, and of religion, i. e. the 
cause which our God and Saviour 
call peculiarly their own; to which 
I trust we have in earnest devoted 
our time and talents, which we 
have of all things in the world 
most at heart, and would cheer- 
fully do, or expend, or suffer any 
thing to promote. Now certainly, 
on nothing under God, does the 
advancement of this cause more 
frequently depend, than on its 
professors, and especially its mini- 
sters, standing fast in the Lord. If, 
while here, you are established in 
the principles and practice of ge- 
nuine Christianity, we have no 
doubt that, if spared in life, you 
will, when you go hence, success- 
fully recommend those principles 
and that practice to others. You 
will be faithful stewards of the 
mysteries of God; you will be 
instructive examples to all around 
you, and will, we doubt not, many 
of you be called to preside over 
some of the most important of our 
dissenting congregations, and be 
the instruments of adding to them 
many suchas shall be saved. You 
will instruct the ignorant, reclaim 
the vicious, direct and support the 
weak, comfort the feeble-minded, 
and guide those who stand in need 
of your assistance ; and thus will 
you promote the — and credit, 
and comfort, and edification of 
particular churches, and the honour 
and increase of our common cause. 
Wise and faithful ministers are 
some of the most valuable mem- 
bers of society. They are the salt 
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of the earth, and the lights of a 
benighted world. Such will you 
probably be, if you stand fast in 
the Lord, and if so, the happy in- 
struments of retrieving the sinking 
credit of our party, and what is 
infinitely more valuable, the lan- 
guishing cause of sober truth and 
warm charity and piety. A zeal- 
ous friend and generous benefac- 
tress of this seminary, in a letter 
I lately received, thus writes :— 
‘“©T have been long convinced, 
that we shall rarely want hearers 
when we have serious and evan- 
gelical ministers. Bad as the 
world is, it pants for them; and 
why not in our mode, which will 
so well bear examination, as well 
as in any other mode. I was 
almost put to the blush a while 
ago, by a gentleman saying, who 
had been a fellow-hearer with me, 
why this is a sermon more in the 
run of our Established Church 
than of yours.” Indeed, Gentle- 
men, no abilities, natural or ac- 
quired, will compensate for the 
want of real, warm, and consistent 
piety. If you are destitute of that, 
if that is not the principal object of 
your attention and pursuit, you 
will probably be hurtful in propor- 
tion to the rank you bear, and the 
abilities you possess. Yea, ] may 
perhaps add, in proportion to the 
decency and amiableness of your 
deportment in every other respect. 
For an openly vicious minister ex- 
cites too much contempt and hor- 
ror to have much influence. While 
a minister sensible and amiable, 
but destitute of real religion, un- 
dermines the church he is thought 
to defend, and opens the gate to 
the worst of enemies without sus- 
picion or controul, Then if you 
do not stand fast in the Lord, are 
not deliberately determined for 
God and religion, we beseech, 
we charge you to relinquish all 
thoughts of the Christian ministry, 
and apply to some profession or 
occupation in which you may 
benefit, and not injure, at least 


so greatly injure, religious so. 
ciety. 

Thus, if we regard ourselves, or 
you, or the church, and cause of 
Christ, we cannot but wish you 
to stand fast in the Lord, so sin- 
cerely and so fervently, as to 
justify us in saying, Now we live, 
if ye stand fast in the Lord. Grant 
us but this, and whatever difficulties 
and labours we submit to, we shall 
think our lives useful, and find 
them happy. But as to myself, 
I seriously think, that without this, 
I cannot long possess life, and am 
certain I cannot enjoy it. And 
we are the more solicitous to have 
you now stand fast in the Lord, 
because we know that there is 
considerable danger of the con- 
trary. Your situation here, though 
it has many advantages, is not 
without its peculiar temptations, 
Many of the sciences here taught, 
and with which it would be a 
shame for you to be entirely un- 
acquainted, though, if properly ap- 
plied, they are friendly to religion, 
are apt to divert the thoughts from 
it, and even the study of divine 
things, in a critical view, is very 
apt to lessen their practical influ- 
ence. The errors detected iu a 
course of impartial study, in some 
of your religious sentiments, im- 
perceptibly weaken your faith in 
other points infinitely more impor- 
tant; while the natural gaiety of 
young people, though well dis- 
posed, often renders their conver- 
sation with each other, rather un- 
friendly to seriousness and devo- 
tion. 1 have seen with grief, seve- 
ral, who have brought with them 
into such a family, a considerable 
degree of seriousness and zeal, 
almost entirely lose them, and 
carry away, on their return, little 
more than the form of godliness. 
When, therefore, we wish you to 
stand fast in the Lord, we wish 
you to watch against whatever 
would abate your steadfastness in 
the doctrines and practice of Chris- 
tianity. Not freedom in inquiry, 
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Not cheerfulness in behaviour, but 
®n innovating disposition, levity of 
Seneral behaviour, and especially 
levity in religious exercises, and 
in conversation on sacred things. 
Wewish you to stand at the utmost 
distance from every practice, from 
every neglect which would indis- 
pose you to the closest study, or 
the most solemn exercises of secret 
or social devotion. In such exer- 
cises, we know, that it is greatly 
conducive to your steadfastness, 
both in faith and practice, to 
abound; and in all instances of 
truly Christian friendship and fel- 
lowship. We wish you to fill up 
all your time, either in exercising 
the body in what contributes to its 
health, or to the mind in what 
tends to its real improvement. We 
wish you to encourage whatever is 
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amiable and Christian in one ano- 
ther; to pray forand with eachother, 
and to give up yourselves to Christ 
and his church, in that ordinance 
which he has instituted for that 
purpose. We wish you to do this 
early and solemnly, as what would 
be conducive to your steadfast- 
ness, and thereby to your improve- 
ment and comfort, and that when 
you come to minister the Gospel 
to others, you may not be thought 
to be novices in the experience and 
practice of thatreligion you preach. 
These hints we leave with a cheer- 
ful hope, that you will seriously 
recollect them, and allow them 
their due influence, and that God 
by his grace will abundantly bless 
them. Amen. 


Saturday morning, Nov. 4, 1775. 
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THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 
No. XVIII. 
The Persecutors. 


THE disposition which leads us to 
interpret providential occurrences 
in the light of judgments, is liable 
to great and extensive abuse. 
Without a powerful and constant 
check upon our rashness, our pre- 
sumption, and our resentment, we 
may act again the part of Job’s ill- 
judging friends, and speak fool- 
uly and unrighteously for God. 
At best, we are very incompetent 
judges of the causes and ten- 
dencies of human events; but when 
the ways of God with man are in 
question, an unusual degree of 
caution and humility are requisite, 
to preserve us from attributing to 
the Almighty the weakness and 
violence of human passions. We 
scarcely at any time can be said to 
have attained a situation suffi- 
ciently elevated above the mists 
and confusions of sense, to enable 
us to form a clear and comprehen- 


sive judgment. The rules and 
principles by which mankind at 
large decide upon the judgments 
and chastisements of God are not 
only imperfect, but essentially er- 
roneous. The ignorant and wicked 
are frequently enslaved to super- 
stitious feelings, and pious minds 
are not always free from that 
rashness of judgment, which would 
ascribe all misfortunes to God’s 
displeasure, nor from that little- 
ness which tries to make HIM a 
party to our quarrels. ‘‘ All these 
things are against me,” said one, 
who afterwards found that all, 
on a larger view, proved to be 
for him; and no advice was ever 
more open to weighty excep- 
tions, than that which was at 
first given, as confidently as it has 
since been used thoughtlessly— 
‘< if this counsel or this work be 
of men, it will come to nought; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it!” 

There is, indeed, a powerful and 
universal tendency in the human 
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breast, to ascribe to a divine inter- 
position particular occurrences, 
which fall out in a certain relation 
to character and moral principle. 
Almost every man has a sort of 
natural propensity to trace effects 
to their causes; and this same 

repensity it is, which, in com- 
Coa with our moral sense, 
makes us hasty to interpret the 
mysterious hieroglyphics of the 
Book of Providence. And yet 
to be deaf to the voice which 
sometimes addresses us, were to 
display an apathy as impious and 
criminal as theirs, who tempted 
God in the desert, and who hear- 
ing, heard not ; and seeing, saw not. 
The line of right feeling lies be- 
tween the two extremes of super- 
stition and infidelity. Supersti- 
tion is the morbid excitement of that 
moral sense, which universally 
makes man sympathise in the no- 
tion of a superior and superintend- 
ing power—infidelity is the palsy 
of that same sense, effected as far 
as artificial and unnatural re- 
straints can effect the suppression, 
or eradication of an essential part 
of our moral constitution. The 
prevalence of superstitious feel- 
ings among mankind will not ap- 
pear wonderful, when it is consi- 
dered how much room is left, 
where no revelation is interposed, 
for the busy workings of imagina- 
tion, under the promptings both of 
curiosity and fear. Such a bias, 
to give a moral significancy to the 
events of life, demonstrates the 
connexion of the soul with a 
higher intelligence, and proves the 
existence, though at the same time 
the disturbance of that moral sym- 
pathy, which, in its healthful state, 
constitutes the perfection, but, in 
its extinction, the deepest degra- 
dation, of our nature. While, 
therefore, we should guard against 
such an interpretation of provi- 
dence, as might savour of supersti- 
tion, it is equally necessary to 
check that spirit of infidelity and 
apathy, which in the present age, 
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seems to be gaining ground, even 
among the higher class of Chris: 
tian professors. The dread of 
superstition, and the _ of secu- 
lar philosophy, have driven many 
from the belief of a particular pro- 
vidence, and made them slow to 
discern the workings of the divine 
hand in the earth. It may be difli- 
cult to keep the mind wisely ba- 
lanced between the two extremes; 
but let it at the same time be re- 
membered, that a slight error in 
interpreting providence is less 
injurious than a total denial, ora 
merely general acknowledgment, 
of the Lord’s hand. ‘The Scrip. 
tures constantly inculcate a regard 
to the events of time, as indica- 
tions of the divine will; and judg. 
ments are as constantly threatened 
against those who will not con- 
fess when his arm is made bare, 
At the same time, it would be the 
height of presumption to extend 
this principle in any other light, 
than as the expositor of the great 
general doctrines of revelation. 
By itself, it is no sufficient guide; 
and in reference to ourselves, and 
our personal enemies and party 
interests, we are almost sure to 
misapply it. The visitation of 
trouble upon those who have beea 
odious to ourselves, has too often 
been made a signal for resent- 
ment and triumph. Over our owa 
feelings and interests, it is neces- 
sary always to hold a strong re 
straint. 

As it regards events of a ‘public 
nature, there is less danger of 
falling into error; and with re- 
gard to a great proportion of them, 
whether we trace them to a right 
cause or not, there can be no 
doubt as to the lessons they teach, 
and the improvement they impera- 
tively demand. 

One such case I propose to nat 
rate in this paper, and with the 
same adherence to the plain and 
simple facts of the case as I have 
observed in my former commual- 
cations. 
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My early days were spent in the 
heart of the great metropolis, 
when, in connection with many 
individuals who have since risen 
to most important stations in the 
church of Christ, and with several 
who have become eminent mis- 
sionaries in foreign countries, I 
made my first attempt to do good. 
In company with some pious per- 
sons engaged in the same work, I 
visited frequently a village in Surry, 
remarkable for the loveliness of 
its natural scenery, and distinguish- 
ed at once by the elegant resi- 
dences of many of our wealthy citi- 
zens, but by a village population 
of the rudest and most unchristian- 
like order. After ascertaining 
that this village was deplorably 
destitute of the means of instruc- 
tion, and grievously in want of 
them, it was resolved to hire a 
room, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a village Sunday-school. But 
Sunday-schools were, at that day, 
not so popular as they have since 
become. It was about the time 
that the celebrated Bishop Hors- 
ley endeavoured to preach and 
write them down, and strong pre- 
judices were entertained in most 
aces against them. In a vil- 
distinguished, as this was, by 
the influence of many gentry _ 
opposed to innovation, an 
feeders of the poor, it may 
easily be supposed, we met great 
resistance. No house was open 
to us. Some of the villagers 
would have countenanced the at- 
tempt, but they feared the frown 
of influential class. At last, 
it was resolved to commence ope- 
rations in the open air; and a ve- 
aerable tree, which extended wide 
its protecting boughs in the cen- 
tre of the village, was chosen as a 
suitable spot. A veteran of the 
little company was selected as the 
person most suitable for the ardu- 
ous service. The day was fixed: 
the little party repaired, on the 
Sabbath morning, to the village, 
and notified, from cottage to cot- 
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tage, that there would be a sermon 
preached in the afternoon, under 
the large tree. At the time ap- 
pointed, the service commenced, 
though in the midst of rather a 
riotous and untractable rabble. 
After a short space, however, the 
preacher was enabled to proceed, 
though not without interruption. 
Before he had completed his dis- 
course, symptoms of violence were 
indicated, and those of the party 
who were not made of the firmest 
materials began to lose heart, and 
tremble for the consequences, 
Conceive the consternation which 
ensued, when a shout on the out- 
side of the crowd intimated that 
outrage was approaching. The 
service was interrupted ; but our 
preacher calmly maintained his 
standing on an elevated position 
against the tree, when forth step- 
ped the champion of the perse- 
cutors, and, in a violent and out- 
rageous manner, presented a blun- 
derbuss, with which he swore he 
would shoot the unoffending mi- 
nister. Dauntless and calm stood 
the messenger of peace, and in- 
treated the infuriated profligate to 
desist and repent; but imagine, 
reader, what were the emotions of 
these humble evangelists, when 
they saw the most determined re- 
solution in the demeanour of the 
wretched persecutor, and the piece 
still levelled at their preacher’s 
breast, who refused to descend 
from the station he occupied, or 
to desist from his purpose, what- 
ever might be the consequence, 
‘* Let him fire—I am serving m 
Saviour, and I am in His hand; 
fear not his threats.”—A moment's 
dreadful pause ensued, like that 
(to compare small things with 
great) which, it is said, sometimes 
takes place in a tield of battle be- 
fore the conflicting powers eom- 
menee the assault. Each stood 


firm, and, in a moment, the blun- 

derbuss was discharged at the 

preacher. A thrill of horror: went 

through even the. breasts of our 
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enemies, at the thought of such 
a deed. All looked to see the 
preacher fall down dead; while 
the assailant made the best use he 
could of the confusion and panic 
which ensued, and retreated pre- 
cipitately. But our friend, the 
reacher, stood firm and unhurt, 
for, as he had suspected, the piece 
contained no shot. The confusion 
which ensued was, however, such 
as could not be quelled; yet our 
reacher was enabled to announce 
is intention of resuming his pur- 
ose on the ensuing Sabbath. 
With this the assembly was dis- 
missed, and the evangelists re- 
turned to town without further 
molestation. 

The next Sunday arrived; the 
time of assembling came; the 
preacher with his friends were at 
their post. - Many of the villagers 
were collected together, and some 
evinced not only a willingness to 
listen to the message of the preach- 
er, but a degree of sympathy for 
the outrage which had previously 
been committed. The foul spirit 
of persecution appeared no more. 
The audience was numerous, and, 
upon the whole, attentive. Things 
went on thus for some time, when 
a new and most infamous assault 
was made, not upon the preacher 
merely, but upon the whole as- 
sembly that had convened to listen 
to his instructions. Opposite to 
the preacher's station was a but- 
cher’s shop and yard; and, in 
some part of these premises, these 
enemies of religion had contrived 
to conceal a force-pump, or en- 
gine, by means of which, as by a 

- fire-engine, they were enabled to 
play a stream of blood, which had 
been saved for the purpose from 
slaughtered animals, over the con- 
gregation and the preacher. This 
infamous device had the effect of 
completely breaking up the meet- 
ing. Yet, undismayed by this 
brutal behaviour, the friends of 
truth resolved not to be beaten 
from the field. They saw that 
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here, at least, was a deep need for 
the civilizing and humanizing in- 
fluence of Christianity. Some ef- 
forts were made to detect the par- 
ties who had engaged in this infa- 
mous project, but in vain. They 
had so concealed themselves as to 
elude detection, and it appeared 
that they would go unpunished, 
It was now debated whether any 
further attempts should be made 
to preach in the open air; and, 
after some deliberation, when it 
was found that, under these cir- 
cumstances, we could claim no 
legal protection, and might be 
made answerable for a riot, it was 
deemed prudent not again to ex- 
pose the persons of the people, as 
well as the preacher, to these as- 
saults, but to make a new and 
more strenuous effort to obtain a 
room, and thereby to avail our- 
selves of the strong arm which the 
law would afford us. After a short 
period this was effected. A cottager 
opened his doors to the persecuted 
friends of religion, and a regular 
Sunday School institution was 
founded, which seemed greatly to 
conciliate the regards of the lower 
orders. With this undertaking 
was connected an evening service, 
at which a few adult persons used 
to attend. 

I am now arrived at that part 
of my narrative which suggested 
the cautionary remarks I have 
placed at the beginning of this pa- 
per. But a short time elapsed 
before a singular and deep impres- 
sion was produced throughout the 
neighbourhood, by an occurrence 
which all confessed to be a judg- 
ment, and which, as to its effects 
at least, in the promotion of the 
Gospel, was an evident interpo- 
sition of the divine hand, both to 
suppress opposition, and afford a 
remarkable ‘ door of entrance” 
to the people. Three young 
men had been principally con- 
cerned in the second day’s out- 
rage, and, for a season, they con- 
trived to conceal their wicked- 
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ness. A short time, however, suf- 
ficed to bring it to light, in a most 
awful and affecting manner. One 
of the individuals was working in 
a field, I think digging potatoes, 
with several others, when he sud- 
denly cried out that he was seized 
with a violent illness. He was 
taken from the field to his home, 
and medical advice soon procured, 
but the conviction was deeply 
fixed on his mind that he was 
struck with death. In the deepest 
agony of spirit, he sent for his 
wicked companions, and admo- 
nished them of the sin he and they 
had committed together, in “ per- 
secuting the Methodists.” He 
languished, as far as I can now 
recollect, but a few hours, and 
then expired in the most fearful 
agonies both of body and mind. 
Only a few weeks past by before a 
second of these wretched persecu- 
tors was seized by a fatal disease, 
—I think it was an infectious fe- 
ver,—and cut down in the midst 
of his days and his sins, The 
third, who had seen the end of his 
companions in wickedness, now 
remained. Abashed, and almost 
ashamed to be seen abroad, after 
their dreadful visitation, which 
became the subject of universal 
conversation, he resolved on leay- 
ing the place. He did so; but 
though he fled from the face of 
man, he could neither escape the 
hand nor the eye of the great 
Judge. He was killed, by an ac- 
cident, on the high-road between 
London and the village where he 
lived. These singular occurrences, 
which all took place within the 
space of a very few months, made 
a strong impression upon the 
neighbourhood. All persecution 
ceased; and, by another occur- 
rence in providence, of a different, 
but not less remarkable character, 
the very house and shop from 
whence the outrage had _pro- 
ceeded, was, in a short time, va- 
cated by the family who inhabited 
it, and some of whom had been 
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the ringleaders of the persecution, 
on account of a series of misfor- 
tunes in business, which, I believe, 
brought them to ruin; and this 
very house henceforth, for man 
years, became the home of all 
the good men, who came to the 
village for benevolent purposes. 
A pious family, unconscious of all 
that had passed, came into the 
premises, and cordially lent their 
aid and countenance, to the sup- 
_ of the interest of religion. 

any a time, after the labours of 
a long journey, and the fatigues 
of the school and the other public 
services, have I been entertained in 
this very house, with other my 
fellow-labourers, in the most hos- 
pitable manner, while we have 
talked over the Lord’s wonderful 
dispensations, and his gracious in- 
terpositions to silence the enemies 
of his own cause. 

For several years I continued 
to visit this interesting place, and 
found the village cause not only 
undisturbed, but prosperous. A 
considerable congregation was 
raised, and much good was done. 
Many persons, young and old, 
were blessed by the instruc- 
tions of these humble labourers. 
It is now near thirty years since 
the providence of God removed 
me from these scenes of useful 
and pleasing labours, to a distant 
o of the kingdom; but I have 

ad the pleasure of hearing, at in- 
tervals, that the cause of religion 
is still prospering, and has now 
grown into a much more respect- 
able external aspect, since the 
days of the persecutors, and the 
first efforts of the itinerants. This 
memorial of days of trial to the 
friends of village-preaching, gone 
by, never, I would hope, to return 
in our beloved country, may not 
be unacceptable to some who may 
yet retain the recollection, and re- 
cognize the spot, where these 
events transpired. 

I remain yours, &c. 
EAG.Ler. 
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DEFENCE OF THE PREACHING OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 

GENTLEMEN,—It was with a 
feeling of satisfaction that I ob- 
served, in your last number, the 
article of your correspondent 
«« Marcus,” in reference to that 
‘* Onan ornamented Pulpit Style,” 
which had previously appeared in 
your pages; for, thinking as I do, 
that to seek the acquisition of a 
chaste, and even of an elegant 
style, is the duty of every one who 
occupies the important station of 
a public instructor—that simplicity, 
far from being inconsistent with 
such a style, is essential to it—and 
that, when acquired, it becomes so 
habitual, as to interfere in no mea- 
sure necessarily with the feelings 
of the heart, or with the full, im- 
passioned, and energetic exhibition 
of the truth; the subject appeared 
to me also, “‘ to call for further ob- 
servations.” I might perhaps have 
thought that there was still room 
for remark on the original subject, 
had not my attention been pain- 
fully arrested by a part of the ob- 
servations of ‘* Marcus,” which I 
think ought not to pass unnoticed. 
While with him I lament that some 
mistake bombast for elegance, and 
substitute strings of weak and 
tawdry metaphors for strength of 
language ne | energy of thought, 


I wy oJ regret that he should 


have thought it proper to fix such 
a charge on a body of young men, 
who are now most important aux- 
iliaries in the service of the sanc- 
tuary, and to whom we must look 
for the future supply of efficient 
and educated Ministers. His ob- 
servations, with relation to them, 
appear to me to be alike uncalled 
for and unfounded. He, perhaps, 
did not intend the charge which he 
makes to be a general one, as he 
speaks of ‘‘ some” of them; but 
the reflection is made in such a 
manner, as to produce the impres- 
sion on the mind of a reader, un- 
acquainted with facts, that the 
description of style reprobated, is 
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peculiarly characteristic of stu- 
dents. This I do not hesitate in 
plain terms to deny. I do not 
mean to say, that it applies to 
others with at least equal propriety, 
and that it is, therefore, unjust to 
make them exclusively the subjects 
of it. Speaking generally, my ac- 
quaintance with them (and it is 
tolerably extensive), informs me, 
that their style of preaching is 
highly creditable to them. It may 
not be always elegant, and though 
it should be necessary to confess, 
that in some instances it is not 
even chaste; yet I must say, on 
the other hand, that I have not 
unfrequently heard sermons from 
students, the style of which would, 
to say the least, have reflected 
no disgrace on some who stand 
very high in public estimation. 
And if it is unjust to consider their 
style as generally deficient in re- 
spectability, the imputation of even 
an approach to such ‘ nonsense,” 
as ‘‘ making ships sail through the 
clouds, and fishes swim in the air,” 
certainly merits the severest cen- 
sure. Such things may be found 
amongst those who decry all edu- 
cation for the ministry, but it is 
very rarely indeed, that a student, 
even of the first year, is not above 
this, It is a fear of the injurious 
consequences which are likely to 
result from such statements, in 
such a publication, that induces 
me to endeavour to defend our 
young ministers from imputations, 
which have neither truth nor pru- 
dence for their warrant. Depen- 
dent upon them as we are, for 
services which we should find it 
very difficult to dispense with, it 
would have been highly imprudent 
to indulge in such a strain of re- 
mark, even if it were founded in 
truth. There is need rather to 
discourage than to stimulate a feel- 
ing, with relation to the services of 
a young Minister, to which we are 
too apt to yield our minds, which 
is as irrational as it is contrary to 
the plain intimations of Scripture. 
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Forgetting that natural and spiri- 
tual gifts come alike from God, 
and that, in many instances re- 
corded in the Sacred Volume, He 
has been pleased to give peculiar 
grace sind wisdom to his youthful 
servants, we presume, ‘‘ to despise 
his youth;” and that, not because 
there is really cause for it, but 
because we conclude, without trial, 
that his services must be little 
worth, from the mere circumstance 
that he is young. To do so, is not 
only foolish in itself, but indicates 
also a regard rather to the preach- 
er, than to the truths he delivers; 
and thus, that spiritual benefit 
which might otherwise be gained, 
is precluded. It ought, indisput- 
ably, to be our impression in hear- 
ing the word of life, that God “ has 
given us this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the 
power might appear to be of God, 
and not of man.” And of what 
real consequence is it to me, whe- 
ther the same truths be urged upon 
my heart and conscience by a 


youthful, or a by a more aged 
minister; provided it be done with 
faithfulness, affection, and earnest- 
ness? It is a ridiculous conceit in 
any man, however great his know- 
Midge and talents, to imagine that 
another can add nothing to his 


stores. I would not in any de- 
gree depreciate the advantages of 
experience; I would not at all 
interfere with the preference of one 
man to. another, which any one 
may entertain; but certainly, the 
mere circumstance of a youthful 
minister occupying the pulpit, 
ought neither to induce us to neg- 
lect attendance on our regular 
place of worship, nor to go there 
with a conviction, previously 
settled, that the expected preacher 
ean teach us nothing which we do 
not already know; much less that 
he is incapable of efficiently dis- 
charging the sacred duty which 
devolves upou him. To expect, in 
such a person, the experience of 
age, is absurd; but grace does not 
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depend on age, and therefore it 
by no means follows, that because 
a minister is young, he has not 
discovered enough of his own 
heart, and of those of others, to con- 
vey, even to aged saints, most valu- 
able lessons. Let.me reflect that 
most of the eminent servants of 
God began their course in. youth; 
and let me rejoice, that the burning 
zeal, and the unwearied activity, 
and the impetuous energy of the 
youthful mind, are still combined 
with the calmer and more expe- 
rienced exertions of riper years, 
to carry on the same great work ; 
and that, while the aged servants 
of God are fast falling around us, 
others are rising to supply their 
place. And though I would that 
the remembrance of the glory of 
Him, who works in all and by all, 
should settle on my mind, and still 
every ae feeling, while in 
humility, and peace, and joy, I 
listen to the message which he is 
pleased to send me, by whose lips 
soever it may be delivered; yet, 
if I have a thought to spare on the 
instrument he is pleased to use, it 
is to me a delightful sight to be- 
hold the youthful preacher stand- 
ing forth as the undaunted mes- 
senger of heaven; while the shade 
of Spencer, who is gone, and the 
images of others, whom, if not liv- 
ing, I would name, rise before my 
imagination, in all their loveliness, 
and in the moral grandeur of a soul, 
which, even in youth, presses on 
foremost in the path of immortality, 
and teaches others how to reach 
the skies. But the remarks to 
which I refer, tend to cherish a 
very different class of feelings, and 
to confirm very injurious preju- 
dices, and therefore, in my opinion, 
had been better withheld. 

But what are others, as well as 
those of our own principles, to 
think, when they find that we our- 
selves consider some of our preach- 
ers as “ half-taught Students?” It 
will be remembered that this ap- 
pellation refers to style, and to the 
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proper occupations of the —_ 
As Dissenters, we consider that 
the possession of a very inferior 
degree of learning, (properly so 
called,) does not incapacitate a man 
for preaching the Gospel to the 
poor; and where no better means 
can be resorted to, we would en- 
courage even those who are inca- 
pable of delivering their sentiments 
without offence to a critical ear, to 
preach to others rather than these 
should “ perish for lack of know- 
ledge.” We rejoice, however, 
when we see men of profound 
learning, and of commanding elo- 
quence, advocating in our pulpits 
the cause of Christianity; and we 
consider, in all cases, sound sense, 
and im every case, except those 
of necessity, correct delivery indis- 
pensable. Yet we have seen, in 
one of our own most respectable 
publications, a direct and gross 
attack upon a body of our preach- 
ers, who, in no very courteous 
terms, are styled, ‘ half-taught 
Students,” preaching “nonsense.” 
Now, if in our theological acade- 
mies sound sense and correct taste 
are not prevalent, where amongst 
us can they be expected to be 
found? The very grossness of the 
imputation shews its absurdity. 
But though ‘ Marcus” did not 
mean it to extend thus far, and 
though our own friends will natu- 
rally revolt from such a supposi- 
tion, yet it will give opportunity 
to our enemies to triumph. They 
will hail it as a full admission of 
what they have long in vain en- 
deavoured to prove—that our 
ministers in general are low, igno- 
rant men. While ‘ Marcus” has 
exposed himself to a suspicion of 
considerable personal arrogance 
and conceit, he has by no means 
benefited the cause of Dissent 
generally, by attempting to fix 
upon a particular description of 
our officiating ministers a charge 
which has very little application, 
even to the whole body united; 
and which, therefore, he might 


have found other means to re 

from (shall I say?) himself and 
his associates. It has thus be- 
come necessary distinctly to affirm, 
that though some uneducated men 
may be found in our pulpits, (and 
what church is free from ministers 
inefficient in one respect or other?) 
yet that such characteristics are 
peculiarly inapplicable to those 
among us, who are regularly edu- 
cated for the ministry. Y our cor- 
respondent seems either not to 
know, or to have forgotten, that 
many who enter our Theological 
Academies are well educated pre- 
viously; particularly, that they 
are often no strangers to the clas- 
sics, though he has thought proper 
to speak of the second and third 
year’s classes having made but “a 
single progress through the Latin 
Grammar.” To these, the instruc- 
tions of an academy are chiefly 
useful in improving acquirements 
already made, and in directing 
them to the special object of the 
ministry. And greater attainments 
than the highest which he has been 
pleased to assign to the more ad- 
vanced classes, are required of all, 
either before they enter those insti- 
tutions, or at least before the first 
year is past. The fact is, that the 
greatest care is taken by those 
who have the management of our 
Academies, that none should be 
sent out from them to preach, who 
are so evidently unqualified, as 
they must be, to whom the remarks 
of «* Marcus” would apply; and 
therefore, if in a few instances, 
(and they must have been very 
few), their vigilance has been 
eluded, I trust that he will in future 
be a little more careful in making 
charges of this nature. And I 
would particularly hope, that he 
will not again venture to cast upon 
our young ministers the imputa- 
tion of idleness, with which his 
remarks close. This, at least, 
their enemies have never been able 
to prove against them, and I trust 
they never will. The diligence of 
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our ministers has been, and is now, 
our glory as Dissenters; and it 
certainly ill becomes one who 
would seem to be a friend, even to 
hint at the suspicion of such a stain 
upon their character. 

OMICRON. 


MONUMENTAL REMAINS. 
No. I. 
(To the Editors. ) 


GENTLEMEN,—Feeling a lively 
interest in every thing which illus- 
trates the history of Protestant 
nonconformity, I frequently visit, 
in my journeys, the graves of the 
dissenting fathers, whether mini- 
sters or laymen, and usually tran- 
scribe those epitaphs that are legi- 
ble, and have not been preserved 
by Brooks, Palmer, or Wilson. I 
propose, therefore, occasionally to 
occupy a page of your valuable 
Magazine, with descriptive sketches 
of those hallowed spots, and with 
copies of the inscriptions, which I 
trust will be acceptable to your 
readers, and may induce other cor- 
respondents, of the same taste with 
myself, to contribute some of their 
collections also. 
Youne Morra ity. 

1. Master Ricuarp RocERs, 
the Puritan, NAT.1550, oB. 1618. 

This venerable minister was 
honoured with the persecutions of 
Whitgift and his successors, who 
frequently silenced him “ for re- 
fusing to subscribe, to wear the 
surplice, or use the cross in 4 
tism.” He was an admired preach- 
er, and Bishop Kennet in his Chro- 
nicle says, ‘‘ that England hardly 
ever brought forth a man, who 
walked more closely with God.” 
His sons, Daniel and Ezekiel 
Rogers, were both eminent puritan 
Ministers, and were blessed with 
extraordinary usefulness in their 
work, 

Weathersfield, in Essex, which 
for more than forty years was the 
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scene of his faithful labours, is a 
retired village, 47 miles from Lon- 
don, and 7 from Braintree, the 
nearest market town. In this vil- 
lage church-yard his remains are 
deposited, beneath an altar tomb, 
on the right side of the path lead- 
ing to the nave of the church, It 
is covered with a slab of marble, 
from which the action of the at- 
mosphere, and the more destructive 
efforts of idle boys, have well-nigh 
obliterated the following inscrip- 
tion. The remains of two ejected 
ministers are also interred in the 
same ground, and it would be well 
if the large congregation of Pro- 
testant Dissenters in that village 
were to place the tombs of these 
confessors in complete repair. 
‘¢ They laboured, and others have 
entered into their labours.” 


8 
Memoriz 
Reverendi viri et fidelissimi 
Ecclesizestz nostri M. Ricardi 
Rogersi nec non dilecte ejus 
conivci barbare defuncte in 
domino Ro_ vius Weathersfieldesis 
et filii fili pii gratio 
animi permuenum testimonium 
merenteo luben 
Posuerunt. 

Here lyeth the body of Mr. Richard Rogers, 
Preacher of this place, who for the space 
of fourtie-one years and upwards, 
continued the faithful and painful labours 
of his ministry in this congregation, who 
died the 2lst day of April, 1618, in the 
68th year of his age. 

2. JoHN FLAVELL, the Noncon- 
Sformist, NAT. 1630, OB. 1691. 

This holy man, whose fragrant 

name is yet precious in all the 

churches, died suddenly, while 
attending the Assembly of the 

Nonconformist ministers of Devon- 

shire, held at Topsham, near 

Exeter, and at which he had pre- 

sided. His remains were conveyed 

with general tokens of regret to 

Dartmouth, Devon, and were 

buried in the church of St. Sa- 

viour, on the confines of the 
town, because, as it is thought, the 
spirit of the times would not per- 
mit of his interment in the Town- 
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stall Church, where he had so 
faithfully laboured before his eject- 
ment, 

Over his grave a brass tablet, 
inscribed tohis memory was erected; 
but so bitter was party hate at that 
melancholy period, that it was 
speedily removed by order of the 
magistracy, and cast aside with 
the fragments of other monuments. 
In 1709, the pastor of the dis- 
senting church, being somewhat in 
favour with the municipal authori- 
ties of Dartmouth, requested and 
obtained permission to remove the 
tablet, which he very judiciously 
erected on the left side of the 
meeting-house pulpit, where it still 
remains, with the following inscrip- 
tion over it. 

“‘This memorial was erected in the 
church of St. Saviour’s, but being removed 
by direction of the magistracy, is placed 
here by the friends of the deceased, A.D, 
1709.”" 

Memorize Sacrum 
Johannis Flavell 
qui in Studiis felix, Disputationibus acutus, 
In Rostris seraphicus ; et Scriptis disertus ; 
In omnibus vere Eruditus et Lllustris 
Doctrina et Moribus ornatissimus 
Fidei, Pietatis et Amicitiz assiduus Cultor 
Infensissimus erroris et vitii hostis ; 
Ecclesie Decus et Civitatis 
qui postquam pro priorum Fructu 
Et orando, et vigilando, exhausissit vires 
Domino placide obdormivit 
Junii 26to, Anno Salutis 1691. 
ZEtatis 61. 
Virtutes sunt illi Monumento 
Dum hic conduntur beatissimi Cineres. 


Could grace or learning from the grave set 


free, 
Flavell, then hadst not seen mortality. 
Though here thy dusty part death’s victim 


es, 
Than by the works thyself dost eternize, 
Which death, nor rust of time shall over- 
throw, 
Whilst thou dost reign above, these live 
below. 


TRANSLATION. 


Sacred to the memory of 
John Flavell, 
who was in his studies happy, in his 
disputations acute, 
in his pulpit seraphick, in his writings 
eloquent, 
in all truly learned and illustrious. 
He was in knowledge and manners most 
accomplished ; ' 


[April; 
The constant lover of truth, piety, and 
friendship ; 
the most determined enemy of vice 
and error ; 

At once the ornament of his church and 
country, 
who, having for the noblest interests, 
by prayer and watchfulness, 
quite exhausted his frame, 
He gently fell asleep in the Lord, 
On the 26th of June, 1691, 


aged 64. 


Let these virtues be his monument, while 
here are deposited his most blessed ashes, 


wees eset et 


ON THE CENSURE OF IMUS, 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—I am aware, that 
like other conductors of periodicals, 
you feel at times the pressure of 
anxiety about a forth-coming num- 
ber; and are obliged to regard the 
quantity, as well as the quality of 
your materials. At all hazards, 
amidst all the variations of the 
weather, in despite of all the con- 
tingencies which may affect your 
mental and physical competency, 
and notwithstanding your propor- 
tion of solicitude, occasioned by 
the confounding revolutions of the 
commercial world, (though I am 
happy to find, that the storms of 
*¢ Paternoster,” have not reached 
** St. Paul’s Church Yard ;”) in 
such circumstances of distraction, 
you, Gentlemen, are expected, 
every month, to be duly prepared 
with all the requisite variety of 
rhyme and reason, that your own 
combined powers of invention, or 
the lacubrations of others, may 
furnish! Is it to be wondered at, 
if, at some unlucky moments, your 
*‘ grand caterer” should be “at 
fault?” Excuse the mixture ‘of 
metaphors, though both may be 
considered as allusions to hunting. 
I see. him, “‘ in my mind’s eye,” 
emptying his green bag, with all 
the anxiety and excitation which 
those versed in mental obstetrics 
can well understand, if perchance 
some-thing may turn wp in ‘the 
shape of an essay, or a ditty, w 
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shall just then—relieve him from 
his perturbations ! [tis more than 

ible, that such a crisis as I 
se imagined, may have some- 
times caused to be recorded on 
your imperishable pages, an effu- 
sion of dulness, or of spleen, which 
mightotherwise have soon returned 
toits original nihility! Whata glo- 
rious chance for immortality shall 
Tenjoy, if such a dilemma should 
render even this communication 
necessary to eke out your full 
measure of “‘ composition,” in your 
next number ! 

But, Gentlemen, with all gravity, 
allow me to assure you, that I do 
most sincerely sympathise with 
ou in the management of your 
terary affairs. For who, with 
any pretension to genius, can re- 
duce his intellectual movements to 
the dull routine of mechanical re- 
gularity; and put forth, in weight 
or dimensions, just a certain quan- 
tity of thought, pericdically? If, 


therefore, the voracious appetite of 
the public demand a prescribed 


bulk, or an exact measurement, it 
cannot excite surprise that the art 
of expansion should be employed, 
or “ baser matter” be thrown into 
the scale, to make up the defi- 
ciency ! 

May I not indulge in such con- 
jectures as these, to account for 
the recent introduction of some 
“original essays,”in your esteemed 
publication? Gentlemen, ! doubt 
not your ability to present, every 
month, articles worthy of your 
work, and worthy of the Christian 
body, whose designation you bear, 
if you would employ your own 
faculties, or excite, by some honour- 
able stimulus, the talents which 
doubtless exist im the country,— 
could you but draw them out. On 
this subject, I confess, that I have 
often felt regret on hearing the 
splenetic animadversions of certain 
personages, both in town and 
country, who enjoy their oftwm cum 
dignitate, and think, amidst their 
intellectual revellings, how muclr 
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better they could manage matters, 
if they had these monthly affairs 
to transact! I have reminded 
them, that every meal cannot be a 
feast ;—that those who send no- 
thing, and expect every thing, have 
no right to complain; and that, as 
their opulence is indubitable, they 
ought to have some charity for 
those who really have to live “ by 
their wits,” and are scarcely ever 
thanked for their pains! I men- 
tion these apologetiques, which I 
am in the habit of making for your 
work, to convince you that I am 
sincere in my professions of sym- 
pathy; and that I am really not 
surprised, that as “‘ Homer some- 
times nods,” your individual or 
united energy should be occasion- 
ally relaxed—and the ‘‘ composers” 
sleep, as well as the readers ! 
Such, I apprehend, was your 
predicament, when you stum- 
bled on the lucubrations of Imus, 
whose harangue ‘ lies floating 
many a rood” over the surface of 
your last two numbers, and, like 
‘* the log on the lake,” seems to 
have occasioned an unusual croak- 
ing. For my part, Gentlemen, I 
see very little to be disturbed at ; 
though [ must confess that, inde- 
pendent of that obvious garrulity 
which will account for a great 
portion of the “‘ original essay” in 
question, there are some topics 
introduced, which are altogether 
beneath the dignity of your work, 
and are adapted to produce in- 
vidious reflections, and to sup- 
port censorious applications. The 
very title of the article is objec- 
tionable. It assumes, as a fact, 
what in my opinion is not only 
uestionable, but false. If *« pro- 
fligacy” exist at all, either amongst 
‘< ministers’ sons,” or the sons of 
others, it’ is always ‘“ too fre- 
quent;” but it is the imputation 
conveyed by the term itself, that 
I disavow. That there are occa- 
sional instances, is admitted; and 
matter of the deepest and most 
serious lamentation it must be, 
2B 
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to heart broken parents, whenever 
they occur. But I pENy that 
the proportion is so great, in that 
particular class, as to warrant the 
insinuation. The publicity of a 
minister’s character, and the con- 
sequent notoriety of any delin-. 
quency on the part of his children, 
will account for the degree of atten- 
tion which is excited. The sons 
of his hearers may go far greater 
length in irregularity of conduct, 
without any particular observa- 
tion. In such cases, it would be 
scarcely candid to refer to the 
private habits of the parents, if 
otherwise exemplary and unim- 
peachable, to account for, or dimi- 
nish the criminality of these delin- 
quent children; and still less would 
it be deemed just and impartial to 
select some particular class of the 
laity, and after instances of indis- 
cretion had been selected from in- 
dividual cases, to exhibit the whole, 
as if they were characteristic of the 
habits of that class. It is a trite 
remark, that ministers are but 
men; and alas! ‘men of like 
passions;” and that they should 
sometimes fail in ‘‘ keeping their 
own vineyards,” while they are 
attending officially to ‘ other vine- 
yards,” will not excite surprise in 
those who acknowledge the de- 
pravity, or deplore the weakness 
of our nature! But let me ask 
your correspondent Imus, who 
seems unhappily acquainted with 
some of the “ lowest” specimens of 
the class which he holds up to the 
gaze and censure of the public, 
whether it was an act of candour 
and generosity to expose the per- 
sonal failings and irregularities of 
any of his brethren? Whether the 
family pictures he has drawn are 
not likely to be studied by the 
captious and inquisitive, the prying 
and gossiping members of congre- 
gations, for the purpose of finding 
out their corresponding prototypes 
in the domestic circles of their 
pastors? Whether the attempt at 
sarcastic description, and dramatic 
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smartness in some of his represen: 
tations, though abundantly vapid, 
may not have the opposite effect 
from checking and restraining the 
excesses to which he refers, by the 
excitement of those feelings which 
may be too naturally produced in 
the way of re-action? Whether 
trivial, and even harmless matters 
are not visited with a degree of 
censorious animadversion, which 
is far removed from that “ charity 
which thinketh no evil,” and 
‘« hopeth all things?” Whether, in 
one word, the general tendency of 
the entire article is not to lower 
the estimate formed of the charac- 
ter of Christian ministers, and of 
ministers’ families, instead of ele- 
vating the tone of public feeling 
and of public confidence? It is 
possible that Imus may have wit- 
nessed some extraordinary cases, 
and may have drawn his conclu- 
sions too hastily; but this, Gentle- 
men, does not exonerate the Editors 
of the Congregational Magazine 
from the charge of inadvertent 
publication. The essay tends to 
degrade the Christian ministry, 
by sweeping insinuations and il- 
liberal reflections on those who 
happen to be either more so- 
cial in their habits, or more mu- 
sical in their tastes than some of 
their neighbours. It is possible, 
that the pursuits of the censor may 
have disqualified him from deriv- 
ing pleasures from ‘‘ the concord of 
sweet sounds;” and he may possess 
either so much philosophy, or so 
much apathy,as not to haverequired 
the soothing influence of harmony. 
On account of this mental hardi- 
hood, he may never, like good 
Ralph Erskine, have found even 
‘*a pipe” a subject for moralising; 
and because it happens to be more 
unfashionable than a _ snuff-boz, 
though far less deleterious in its 
effects, he may choose to denounce 
it as a perilous indulgence! All 
the while, he is exciting unkind 
and ungenerous feelings, com- 
pared with which, the habits or 
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the tastes he has censured, are 
truly as ‘the small dust of the 
balance.” When I think, Gentle- 
men, of the great number of the 
sons of ministers who have been, 
or who are useful members of 
society, and ornamental mémbers 
of Christian Churches; when I 
reflect on the scanty means for the 
support and education of their 
families, which the pitiful spirit of 
the age doles out to those who 
“ minister in holy things;” when I 
consider, notwithstanding, - how 
generally the sons of ministers, by 
virtue of character and talents, 
rise to stations of respectability 
and influence; and above all, 
when I advert to the very nume- 
rous instances, of the sons of mini- 
sters becoming most efficient mini- 
sters themselves, I am surprised at 
the feelings which could lead a 
man like your correspondent, to 
the severe invectives and unkind 
conclusions which he has so co- 
piously spread over his late com- 
munication. I doubt not the sin- 
eerity of his intentions; but I fear 
that the evil will so greatly neu- 
tralize the good, as to justify the 
censure of the candid, and to gratify 
the spleen of the censorious ! 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your’s respectfully, 

March '7, 1826. JUSTUS. 


SeeVeeesetes 


REMARKS ON ORDINATION SER- 
MONS. 
(To the Editors.) 


It was with some surprise and 
concern that I read the remarks in 
your last number on ‘ Appropri- 
ateness in Ordination Services.” 
The writer seems to have formed 
a low and defective view of that 
important part, ‘‘ the sermon to 
the people,” and I should be sorry 
if his notion of it were to become 
the general rule. So far from 
“the main design” of that service 
being to address the congregation 
ea their duty to the pastor, it has, 
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I believe, usually and justly been 
considered as aiming at a higher 
sphere, within which the claims 
of the pastor form but a limited 
and subordinate part of the obli- 
gations which lie upon a Christian 
church. In the course of many 
years’ experience, with extensive 
acquaintance among our churches, 
J have often been gratified to ob- 
serve how delicately and wisely, 
for the most part, all personal 
considerations are treated, and 
sometimes omitted. It would be 
a lamentable thing if ministers, on 
those occasions, were to furnish 
ground for suspicion that they 
were actuated by a sort of esprit 
du corps; which, I fear, would be 
the case if the main design of ordi- 
nation sermons were to set forth 
the claims of pastors. Nor can 
a young minister of refined and 
just feeling sit under such a dis- 
course without sensations of pain. 
There would also be an insup- 
portable sameness in the service, 
if all ministers who engaged in it 
were to make the pastor the con- 
tinual and principal object of at- 
tention. 

The “ main design,” I appre- 
hend, ought to be to seize so fa- 
vourable an opportunity for repre- 
senting, in the most public man- 
ner, to the church then present, 
and to the numerous witnesses of 
its faith and order, the importance 
of that station which they occupy 
in the Christian community and 
the world, so as to direct their at- 
tention to the high character they 
have to sustain, individually and 
collectively, in the discharge of 
the varied duties of their profes- 
sion as a church of Christ. This 
gives scope for a vast variety of 
profitable discourse, appropriate 
to the design of the Christian 
ministry, and calculated to ad- 
vance the objects for which the 
pastoral relation is to be sus- 
tained. Such discourses are emi- 
nently adapted to the solemnities 
of an ordination. References to 

2Be2 
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the duties immediately owed to 
the pastor may or may not be 
made, according to the topics se- 
lected by the preacher, or the 
view he proposes to give of the 
ebligations of the church. Those 
duties are generally comprised, in 
spirit and substance, in the exhor- 
tations given to the society united 
for the fellowship of the Gospel 
under the ministry of the word. 
The edifying manner in which this 
is usually done shows, on the 
part of ministers, a correct feel- 
ing, and a truly scriptural view of 
the work to be performed, when 
they have to discourse on the 
privileges which an ordination is 
calculated to perpetuate, and the 
duties which ought to follow it. 
EPAPHRAS. 


THE DUTY OF DISSENTERS ON THE 
QUESTION OF NEGRO SLAVERY. 

GENTLEMEN,—It was with pe- 
culiar pleasure I learned from the 
last number of your valuable work, 
that the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, ot the Three Denomina- 
tions in London, had held a meet- 
ing for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament for the gradual aboli- 
tion of negro slavery, in his Ma- 
jesty’s West India Colonies; and 
can only regret, that that venerable 
body have not hitherto held so 
prominent and distinguishing a 
place among the labourers in this 
great cause of justice and mercy, 
as might have been wished. I 
have been ifiduced to trouble you 
with this communication, from a 
strong desire to see Protestant 
Dissenters, and especially Pro- 
testant Dissenting Ministers, dis- 
tinguishing themselves in this 
sacred cause, a cause that must 
deeply interest every Christian 
patriot, and lover of liberty. It 
is by no means my intention to 
proceed to any discussion of the 
general subject which is so fruitful 
of topics illustrative of the folly 
and wickedness, the peril and loss 
of the system of cultivating our 


colonies by the labour of slaves; 
and presents, in every aspect in 
which it can be viewed, so much 
to excite the grief and indignation 
of every virtuous mind. Nor is it 
my purpose to allude to all those 
numerous and cogent motives by 
which Protestant Dissenters in 
particular, should feel. themselves 
impelled to attempt the overthrow 
of a system which is so foul a stain 
on our national honour—so fla- 
grant a breach at once of every 
moral principle, and of every sound 
political maxini—and so just a 
ground, if the evil remain unre- 
dressed, to excite our fears of the 
divine displeasure against us as 
a nation. But there is one feature 
in the character of every consis- 
tent Protestant Dissenter, that 
would lead to the expectation, that 
the whole body would, on this 
question, feel and act with peculiar 
earnestness. I mean, the heredi- 
tary and ardent love of true civil 
and religious liberty. It is to 
liberty, asserted and secured by 
law, that we owe our peaceful 
existence as a separate community 
of Christians. Jt was for liberty, 
especially liberty of conscience, 
our fathers contended and suffered. 
And on no question relative to the 
liberties of any portion of British 
subjects, ought Protestant Dis- 
senters to look with apathy or 
indifference. Asa body, we may 
hold in the contempt they deserve, 
the calumny of those who, when 
they would fasten on Protestant 
Dissenters, the imputation of but 
partial affection to the British 
constitution, represent our views 
of Christian liberty, and the con- 
stitution of a Christian Church, as 


necessarily —— a partiality 


for a form of political government, 
different from the free and happy 
institutions under which it is our 
happiness to live. But no Pro- 
testant Dissenter ought ever to 
shrink from the avowal of his de- 
voted attachment to the sacred 
cause of liberty; that liberty which 
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looks to law as her protectress, 
while she diffuses through mankind 
the blessings of her benign and 
happy reign. We may be assured 
nothing can be more fatal to the 
progress and security of freedom, 
than indifference to it. And I 
trust that the secure enjoyment of 
its blessings will never lull Pro- 
testant Dissenters into a forget- 
fulness of its value, or an indiffe- 
rency to its diffusion through the 
world. All our solicitudes, alike 
for the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of the unhappy Negro slaves, 
dictate to us that the boon of 
liberty can alone secure to them 
every other. As Christian lovers 
of liberty, not as merely political 
advocates of freedom, still less as 
the promoters of licentious faction, 
under colour of that sacred name; 
but as the lovers of that freedom 
which Christianity sanctions, and 
must establish wherever it prevails, 
I could wish to see Protestant 
Dissenters among the foremost of 
the ranks of the philanthropists 
who are engaged in the contest, 
tappily the peaceful contest, of 
African liberty and happiness. 
Nor can I allow myself to lay 
down my pen without so far wan- 
dering from the immediate object 
of this communication, as to ob- 
serve, that it is chiefly because it 
may beget the suspicion that Pro- 
testant Dissenters have declined 
in their virtuous love of liberty, 
and have deserted that sacred 
cause; I regret that year after 
year should pass away without an 
effort on our part to perfect the 
religious liberties of England, by 
the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts. 

A Lover oF LIBERTY. 
QUERIES FOR BOOK-WOURMS. 
(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN, —I have lately em- 
ployed my leisure in looking over 
my old black-letter books, of 
which I have a few in fine preser- 


vation, printed at an early period 
of the art. Observing with plea- 
sure, im your “‘ Literaria Rediviva” 
department, extracts from scarce 
works of merit, I have ventured to 
send you the titles of several of 
them, and to trouble your “‘ Book- 
worm” readers with two or three 
queries respecting them, 
Commercial Road. J. M. 


1. A Godly Letter sent too the Fayeth- 
full in London, Neweastell, Barwyke, and 
toall other within the realme off Englande, 
that love the cominge of our Lorde Jesus, 
by John Knox. 

Math. 10. 

t> He that continueth unto the end 
shall be saved. 

Imprinted in Rome before the Castel of 
the Aungel, at the signe of sainct Peter. 
In the moneth of July, in the yeare of our 
Lord 1554. 


2. Another curious article has 
got the quaint title of 


A Godly and a necessary Admonition 
concernyng Neutres and suche as deserve 
the grosse name of Jacke of hoth sydes. 

This title is at the head of the 
beginning of the treatise, but the 
book having lost the first title page, 
one has been supplied by an inge- 
nious hand with the pen, and runs 
thus, 

A Godlie and Seasonable reproofe and 
profitable admonition epee neutres 
such as deserve the grosse and ille name o 
Jacke of both Sydes. 

Imprynted at London in fleete streete, 
b homas Berthelet, printer to the 
Kynges Highness in the yeare of our 
Lorde, 1542, 


I should esteem it a favour, if 
any of your bookworms can inform 
me who is the author of this book, 
and the name of the printer, and 
year in which it was printed. 


3. De vera obedientia. 

An Oration made in Latine, by the right 
Reuere'de father in God, Stepha’ bishop 
of Winchestre, now Lord Chau'celour of 
Englande. 

With a Preface of Edmonde Bonner, 
then Archideacon of Leicestre, and the 
Kinges Maiesties Ambassadour in Den- 
marke, and now bishop of London; 
touching true obedience, printed, in offi- 
cina ffra’cisci Rhodi Mense Januario, 
1536. And now translated into Englishe, 
and printed eftimes, in Rome, before the 
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castle of S. Angel, at the signe of S. Peter. 
In nouembre, Anno do. 1553. 

4. A sermon. of Repentau’ce, made by 
Join Bradforde. 


This stands at the head of the 
sermon, but the title page has been 
very ingeniously written with a 
pen, in imitation of old English, 
and runs thus, 


A Godlie and profitable Sermon on Re- 
pentaunce. Made by John Bradford, 
preacher of Goddes Worde, and constant 
Martyr. 

Imprinted at London, by John Day, 
over against Aldersgate. 1556. 


Original Letters :—Rev. Dr. Gibbons to Mr. Wilkinson. [ April, 


I shall be happy to know if this 
imprint is a fac-simile of the ori- 
ginal title, printer, year, &c. 

The above four articles are in 
good preservation, without paging, 

5. A Dissuasive from Popery, contain- 
ing Twelve effectual Reasons by which 
every Papist, not willfully blinded, n.ay be 
brought to the truth, and every Protestant 
confirmed in the same ; written by Francis 
Dillingham, Master of Arts, and fellow of 
Christ’s Colledge, in Cambridge, necessary 
for all men in these times, Printed by 
John Legat, printer to the Universitie of 
Cambridge. 1599. 

This is printed in the Roman 
letter. 


——— EE 
ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


Wee Ve re eetetes 


No. XIV.—Rev. Dr. Gibbons to 
Mr. Witkinson. 


My dear young Friend, 
You make apology for your delay in 
writing to me. The like apology I have 
reason to make in not answering your 
letter: assure yourself that not dis- 
respect has been the occasion of my 


delay. My employments are great and 
numerous; and my afflictions too, since 


I last saw you, have not been small. 
But I say no more upon this matter. 

I most sincerely wish you much of 
the presence of God in the season of 
your preparation for the ministry; and 
it would be a pleasure to me to find 
you coming forth to the sacred service 
with a rich unction from on high, by 
which you may be a burning and a 
shining light, and may diffuse the know- 
ledge and power of godliness among the 
souls among whom you may minister. 
1 own I love to find an humble spirit in 
ministers, and candidates for the holy 
oftice.. Low thoughts of ourselves, deep 
abasement, accompanied with earnest 
cries to God for his assistance, and 
dependance upon him through Jesus 
Christ, is the right temper to enter upon, 
and continue in, our sacred function, 
With the humble, God delights to dwell, 
But let this humility not work so as to 
sink us into despair, but so as to depart 
out of ourselves, and take a faster hold, 
by faith and prayer, upon an all-suf- 
ficient God. t us remember that we 
go not this warfare at our own charges. 
He who sends us into the field has an 
armament with which to array us, and 


he has promised that he will never leave 
us, nor forsake us. 

I would not have you discouraged if 
you find not those lively sensations, and 
pleasant relishes of divine things, which 
you may have once experienced: and, 
true it is, that it is very desirable that 
we should feel ourselves mounting up as 
on the wings of eagles. But yet let us 
not despond if we can only walk, and 
not faint. I am well persuaded there 
may be much of the power of godliness 
where there may be little sensible mo- 
tions in the soul of the affections, at 
times; or, at least, I would not deter- 
mine the power of godliness from such 
sensible motions. Iron may not throw 
out a single flame, or as much as a single 
spark, though glowing from the furnace; 
and tow may be set in a blaze where 
there is but little fire. Perhaps in the 
beginning of the life of God in the soul, 
there may be much of the affections, 
and in the progress of it there may be 
a fainter experience of this kind. He 
who comes into a new counti'y may feel 
himself much struck at the new scenes 
it affords ; he who has long lived in a 
country may be more attached to it, by 
how much the longer he lives in it, and 
yet he may find few sensible delights in 
it—that is, love to God, love to Christ, 
that leads us to deny ourselves, to take 
up our cross, follow him, and keep 
his commandments: all which may be 
done, it may be, without any strong 
gales of inward joy, at least at all times. 
A passage occurs to me in that excellent 
man’s, M. Ambrdése, account of Lady 
Margaret Houghton. ‘ I dearly love,” 
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says he, “an humble, trembling, self- 
condemning frame: sure I am that they 
who are least in their own eyes are the 
souls in whom God most delights: give 
me a man amongst you that will, as it 
were, kiss the dust of Jesus’ feet, and I 
dare pronounce, concerning such an one, 
that Christ will take him in his arms, 
and lay him in his bosom.” 

And now, my dear friend, I must take 
my leave of you: let me only advise 
that, next to your Bible, you would 
spare as much time as you can, for read- 
ing the evangelical, and very practical 
writers of the last century ; among whom 
you will find many of the Church of 
England, as well as Dissenters ; such as 
Hopkins, Leighton, Hall, &c. When 
shall the spirit of the ascended Elijahs 
descend upon the young Elishas, the 
ministers, or such as are preparing for 
the work of the present day ! 

From your truly affectionate 
friend and servant, 
Tuomas Grszons. 


SS ta tte tel 


No. X V.—Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
M.A. of Leicester, to an Inde- 


pendent Minister. 

[The venerable minister to whom this 
letter was addressed, was pastor of a re- 
spectable Independent Church in a con- 
siderable town in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester, and had enjoyed the christian 
friendship of Mr. Robinson for many 

rs. In the course of Divine Provi- 
dence, several members of the church 
over which he presided removed to Lei- 
cester, where at that time there was no 
Independent Congregation. The number 
of Independent Dissenters having in- 
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creased, by similar occurrences, it was 
resolved to erect a meeting-house for their 
use, in the arrangements of which he took 
a part; but fearing lest his christian friend 
should be grieved by his activity, he wrote 
a letter, to which the following is the an- 
swer. The correspondence was honourable 
to each.] 


Dear Sir, ~ Leicester, Dec. 16, 1800. 
I am gratified by your kind and friend] 
letter, and sincerely thank you for it. I 
have known you too long, and too well, 
to suspect for a moment that you could 
promote or countenance any plan in- 
tended to produce dissention among my 
people, or counteract my ministerial use- 
ulness. We worship in different places, 
and according to different forms, but 
we serve the same Master, and he hath 
given us one heart. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be my sentiments of the pro- 
priety and probable effects of the new 
meeting, I shall continue to love you, 
and rejoice in your prosperity ; and if it 
please God to convert and edify souls, 
and enlarge his church, though it be not 
by my means, I shall consider it, I hope, 
as matter of much thanksgiving to God. 
I am doing the work of the Lord, as he 
enables me; and my expectation of sup- 
port and comfort is from him. What- 
ever measure of success may attend my 
feeble efforts, to him alone shall the 
praise be given: and blessed be his 
name, he doth not leave us without some 
testimonies of his favour. I shall be 
glad to see you when you visit L., and 
wish best regards to Mr. G., and every 
good wish for you both, 


I am, dear Sir, 
Your faithful and affectionate Friend, 
T. Roprnson. 


~~ 


Ge ______________t 
POETRY. 


SS tet tte Rete 


SONNET--TO THE VIRGIN. 


Most blessed among women ! vestal pure 
And full of faith, beyond thy twilight day ; 

What joy didst thou possess! what pain endure ! 
While thirty annual seasons pass’d away : 
Conceal’d within thine heart unboasted, lay 

Secret imaginings, though veil’d, yet sure, 

From that first hour the infant Saviour slept 
On thy young bosom, in serene repose, 

Till the sword pierc’d thy soul, and thou hadst wept, 
To view the torture of his short life’s close ; 
Doubtless, thy constant hand oft sooth’d his woes, 

Doubtless, thine eye a mother’s watch oft kept ; 

And thee he lov’d--the last command he breath’d, 


Was, when to him most lov'd, thee, dying he bequeath’d. 
JAMEs EDMESTON. 


Oe ee ee ee ee 


Homerton. 
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THE VISION IN THE, VALLEY OF 
DRY BONES. 


He walked the vale, where thickly spread, 
And whitening all the ground, 

The. bones of thousand thousand dead, 
Lay scattered all around ; 

And like the leaves, all sear and dry, 

When autumn’s blast hath swept the sky, 
Those bones might there be found ; 

And not less thickly were they seen, 

Than leaves when autumn’s blast hath been, 


He stood within that gloomy vale— 
He stood—that hallowed seer ; 
A voice was heard upon the gale, 
It ae _ ear q . 
It bade him that mighty spell, 
Which not e’en powerful death can quell, 
But listens to in fear. 
That word of mystic power he spoke—- 
An awful sound the stillness broke. 


Bone linked to bone, with rustling sound, 
As when, through autumn’s trees, 

The withered leaves fall quickly round 
Upon the mournful breeze ; 

And o’er each bone, on that wide plain, 

Thus linked, the flesh returned again,— 
Each lay, as if disease 

Its-all transforming work had done, 

Ere yet corruption has begun. 

But still devoid of living breath, 
Those countless numbers lay ; 

Still held within the grasp of death, 
fa horrible array ; 

Their eyes were fixed and glazed,--each 

brow 


Was: cold and pale as; wibter’s snow ; 
Each.form, but moulded clay, 
Thus.silently and grimly. spread, 
They seemed a nation of the dead. 
Again the heaven-breathed voice was 
heard— ‘ 
Again the seer obeyed-- 
Again he spoke the mystic word-— 
Again its power displayed. 
‘¢ Come, winds of heaven, and breathe 
around”’—— 
The winds rushed by with hollow sound— 
And o’er those corses played ; 
** Come, winds of heaven, breathe o’er the 


slain, 

That they may wake to life again.” 
They brooded on those forms—they sped 

Revivifying breath ;-- 
I saw that mighty host of dead 

Wake from their sleep of death ; 
Light danced in every eye--each breast 
Began to heave—no more at rest; 

The heart throbbed strong beneath, 
The blood flowed warm in every vein,-- 
Life started to its seat again. 
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[ A il 
THE BACKSLIDER’S PRAYER. 


Stay, dearest Saviour, with me stay, 
For thou, and thou alone hast power 
To chase the fiend Despair away, 
And charm the melancholy hour. 


Oh! never from my breast depart, 
Nor hide from me, thy smile benign ; 

Still keep thy dwelling in my heart— 
Still cheer me with thy love divine. 


Yet, if thou must awhile enfold, 
In clouds and glooms thy heavenly face; 
To chide me, when my love grows cold, 
Or punish for neglected grace ; 


Lord, when thy chastisements are o’er, 
And this cold heart is warmed again, 

Return to leave my breast no more, 
But ever with me live and reign. 


A PARAPHRASE ON THE 65th 
PSALM. 


Tue utmost dwellers of the world 
Adore, O Lord, thy wond’rous ways; 
In Heaven is seen thy sign unfarl’d, 
And earth is vocal with thy praise. 


Beneath thy smile, from morn to morn, 
The sun his joyous youth renews ; 

And evening fills her chrystal urn, 
From thy full flood with honey-dews, 


Sublime Thou ridest on the waters, 
That roll on high, a cloudy sea; 

And thence thy rushing chariot scatters 
The soft rain of fertility. 


Boon of thy smile, the yirgin Spring 
Comes dancing o’er the broidered earth; 
While choral woods her welcome sing, 
And echoes speak their mountain-mirth. 


To thee glad nature’s praise belongs, 
When Summer opes her golden eye ; 
Thy breath inspires her thousand tongues, 
Thy sunlight robes her azure sky. 


When Autumn crowns the blushing year, 
Thine is the wreath her hand bestows ; 
From thee the tide, that far and near 
Gushes, with boundless plenty flows. 


All change, all being, is from thee ; 
The starry heaven, the grassy sod ; 
Alike are thine—the earth, the sea, 
All, all, proclaim a present God ! 

G.C, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Saat tat tet ttn tate tet tind 


CONTROVERSY 1N THE BIBLE SOCIETY RESPECTING THE 
APOCRY PHA. 


. Observations on the Circulation of the Apocrypha.—8vo. 1822. 

. Preface to Observations on the Circulation of the Apocrypha.—8vo. 1825. 

. Statement by the Committee of the Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to the cir- 
culation of the Apocrypha by the British and Foreign Bible Society.—8vo, Edin. 
1825. 

. A Letter to Lord Teignmouth, in vindication of the proceedings of the Bible 
Society against the statement of the Edinburgh Society. By the Rev. C. Simeon, 

M. A.—8vo. 1825. 

. Remarks on the propriety of applying the Funds of the Bible Society to the circu- 
lation of such Versions as contain the Apocrypha, in places where no other Ver- 
sions will be received. By the Rev. H. Venn, M. A.—Camb. 4to. 1825. 

. Preface to the above, with Observations on the next Pamphlet.—Camb. 4to. 1825. 
A Statement submitted to the Members of the Bible Society, on the impropriety of 
circulating the Apocrypha! Books, indiscriminately intermingled with the inspired 
Writings. By George C. Gorham, B. D.—Second edition of Do. considerably 
enlarged.—8vo. 1825. 

. Twenty-one Reasons for not contributing to the circulation of the Apocrypha 
among the Churches which deem it Canonical.— Camb. 1825. 

9. Reusons for not contributing to circulate the Apocrypha in the Churches which 
regard it as inspired. By ; betes Russell Hall, B. D.—Camb. 1825. 
10. Anti-Apocryphal Observations upon the King’s College Letter to Lord Teign- 
mouth. By John Wickliffe.—1825. 
11, Remarks on the Controversy respecting the Apocrypha, reprinted from the Eclectic 
view.—1825, 


12. Vindication of the proceedings of the Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to the 


Apocrypha, against the Aspersions of the Eclectic Review.—1825. 

13. 4 Letter to the Editor of the Christian Guardian, on the intemperate language 
and dangerous opinions of a writer in the Eclectic Review. By C. G. Gorham.— 
1825. 

14. Further Remarks on the Controversy respecting the Apocrypha, reprinted from 
the Eclectic Review.—1825. 

15. A Plea for the Protestant Canon of Scripture, in a to the Popish 

ir 


Canon, of which the Apocrypha makes un integral part. a Succinct Account of 
the Bible Society Controversy respecting the Apocrypha Writings.—1825. 

16, Review of the Conduct of the Directors of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
relative to the Apocrypha, and their Administration on the Continent. With an 
Answer to the Rev. C. Simeon, and Observations on the Cambridge Remarks. By 
Robert Haldane, Esq.— Edin. 1825. 

17. Second Statement of the Committee of the Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to 
the circulation of the Apocrypha by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.— Edin. 1826. 

18. A Letter addressed to Robert Haldane, Esq. containing some Remarks on his 
Strictures relative to the Continent and Continenial Bible Societies. By C.F. Stein- 
kopff, D.D.—Lond. 1826. 


To those who are well acquainted 
with the constitution of human 


likely to prevent discord, and to 
ensure the most harmonious union 


Nature, and with the circumstances 
which contribute to the formation 
and guidance of human opinion, 
it will occasion no surprise that 
differences should occur even on 
very plain questions, among men 
distinguished for wisdom and in- 
ity. If ever there was a plan 
benevolence and co-operation 
New Senies, No. 16, 


among all the lovers of our com- 
mon Christianity, without all con- 
troversy, that plan is the consti- 
tution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The simplicity of 
its object, the benevolence of its 
aim, the comprehension of its 
principles, have been the admira- 
tion of the world, and perhaps too 
2C 
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much the object of complacency 
and exultation on the part of its 
best and most valued friends. God 
has honoured it to accomplish 
much; but whether it has, like 
other instruments of the Divine 
Providence, done its work, and 
must now be set aside, time will 
disclose. The circumstances which 
have recently occurred, are power- 
fully calculated to teach us how 
dependent all instruments are on 
God, for every thing that is wise in 
counsel and beneficial in exertion ; 
and that he who glorieth, must 
glory only in the Lord. 

During many years, the progress 
of the Society was tranquil, ma- 
jestic, and triumphant. No dis- 
cordant spirit was permitted to 
disturb its peace, nor did any con- 
flicting opinions distract its widely 
extended operations. Nothing 
was heard but the voice of appro- 
bation; nothing fell upon its ear, 
but the language of applause. 
Men of all ranks placed them- 
selves under its standard, and as- 
sisted to promote its career of 
glory. The occasional murmurs 
of a few antagonists, were either 
drowned in the general acclama- 
tion, or contributed to increase its 
revenues and celebrity. Often, at 
its public meetings throughout the 
empire, has it been described — 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves 
the storm; 

Tho’ round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its heal. 


These days, we fear, have passed 
away. The noise of war is no 
longer heard at a distance; the ci- 
tadel itself is invaded. It is not now 
to be concealed, that a very serious 
differeuce has taken place among 
its members, and in its executive, 
respecting the principle and mode 
of conducting some of its most im- 
portant operations. The discus- 
sion respecting the propriety of 
aiding Societies on the Continent, 
which publish the Apocrypha 





{ April, 
along with the Bible, which were 
for some time confined to the 
Directors, have at length been 
thrown at large among the mem- 
bers, and have convulsed the So- 
ciety from one end of the kingdom 
to another. A resolution has at 
length been adopted by the Com- 
mittee, which most moderate men 
thought would afford general 
satisfaction, and lay the basis of 
peaceful co-operation; but which, 
through the persevering and un- 
reasonable opposition of the Edin- 
burgh Committee, is in danger of 
being rendered in some measure 
unavailing, 

The array of pamphlets which we 
have placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle, we can avouch to our readers, 
has not beea put there tor the sake 
of display; and though we shall 
not deeide on the merits of the 
greater part of them, we can assure 
the authors we have travelled 
through every page which they con- 
tain, and have endeavoured to weigh 
the force of the various reasunings 
which they adduce. Their very 
titles are enough to show the ex- 
traordinary nature of this con- 
troversy, and the difficult part 
which the Committee has had to 
act. Here it will be seen, that 
Churchmen attack the circulation 
of the Apocrypha, and Dissenters 
defend it. Church of England 
Magazines assail measures which 
promote the diffusion of a docu- 
ment, which all good churchmen 
are bound to read from the desk, 
for the instruction of the people; 
and Eclectic Reviewers vindicate 
them. Cambridge Professors, 
with greater consistency, are mar- 
shalled on one side, and Scottish 
Presbyterians on the other. Mr. 
Simeon and Mr. Venn contend for 
the lawfulness and propriety of 
circulating the Apocrypha, when 
necessary, in any form, with the 
funds of the Bible Society. Mr. 
Gorham, a clergyman also, op- 
poses this most strenuously; but 
though he will not allow of the cir- 
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culation of an intermingled Apo- 
erypha, he will sanction the Apo- 
erypha if annexed. Mr. Hall, 
another clergyman, will not be 
satisfied with any thing short of 
the Society acting solely as a Pro- 
testant Bible Society. With him 


joins our friend, the Rev. Joseph 


[vimey, to whom is ascribed the 
Plea for the Protestant Canon. 
Mr. Drummond, a_ churchman, 
we believe, who is understood to 
be the author of the first two 
pamphlets on our list, and of whose 
consistency in another respect 
we shall bye and bye speak, gives 
hard blows to the Committee, and 
to Tobit and his dog, which are 
followed up by the whips of 
Mr. Robert Haldane, and by the 
scorpions of the Edinburgh Com- 
mittee. 

Is it at all marvellous, in these 
circumstances, that the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society should not be of one mind 
on the subject? If every thing is 
so clearly defined in the rules, and 
so precisely marked out in the 
line of conduct which ought to be 
pursued, according to the repre- 
sentation of the Arguses of: the 
North, how comes it that men of 
undoubted integrity, and who have 
generally been admitted to possess 
some portion of common sense 
and discernment, differ so va- 
riously on the subject? In this 
state of matters, is any body of 
men, even with the Rev. Dr. Da- 
vidson at their head, and the Rev. 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, as their 
advocate and secretary, entitled to 
hold up the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
as destitute of principle and un- 
worthy of confidence; because 
there has been some variations in 
its conduct, and because it has 
failed to give satisfaction to all? 
While the controversy was pend- 
ing, and there remained any hope of 
a peaceable termination, we re- 
ligiously abstained from giving it 
unnecessary publicity. But now 


that the hope of maintaining the 
union of the Society with some 
of its branches, is, through the inde- 
cent and outrageous attack on the 
character of the Committee, con- 
tained in the last Edinburgh state- 
ment, scarcely to be entertained, 
we feel ourselves called upon to 
break this silence, and to avow 
our unabated attachment to the 
British and Foreign Society, and 
our confidence in the principles 
and management of its Committee. 

That there may be no misunder- 
standing respecting our own sen- 
timents, and that our readers may 
know what measure of confidence 
our representations are entitled to 
—we avow ourselves, on principle, 
as Protestant Dissenters, and, as 
members of the Bible Society, 
ANTI-APOCRYPHALISTS. Wedis- 
like the Apocrypha as cordially 
as its keenest opposers; and are 
satisfied that the funds of the 
Bible Society ought not to have 
been, and ought never to be, ap- 
plied to its circulation. And we 
further declare, that it is because 
we have the most entire confidence, 
that in future this will be honour- 
ably and conscientiously attended 
to by the Committee, that we now 
raise our feeble voice in support 
of the Society, and call upon our 
friends still to rally round its stan- 
dard, and to resist this unrighteous 
attempt to destroy it. 

It is no part of our intention to 
defend all the measures employed 
by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, either at home or abroad, 
during the long period of twenty- 
two years of most laborious and 
widely-extended operation. That 
all its measures may not have been 
the wisest and best which could 
have been devised; that all its 
agents and correspondents may 
not have been the most enlightened 
and devout, we presume the Com- 
mittee will not require the country 
to believe, or its warmest friends 
to maintain. That it may have 
been sometimes carried away from 
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the simplicity of Christ by the 
glory of its object, and led uncon- 
sciously to the adoption of a kind 
of worldly policy or expediency ; 
that its benevolence may have 
been sometimes greater than the 
rigid pftinciples of the Society’s 
constitution permitted it to exer- 
cise; and that these things have 
occasioned the appearance of va- 
cillation and changeableness, that 
Committee, we believe, will most 
readily acknowledge. Let it be 
found guilty, if necessary, of these 
delinquencies; but let it not be 
charged with offences of which it 
has not been guilty—of breaking 
faith with the public, of delibe- 
rately violating the principles of 
honour and integrity, and of com- 
mitting treason against the word 
of God and the salvation of men. 
Let those who know what it is to 
devote their days and hours to the 
management of the benevolent 
Institutions of this country, and 
particularly of the metropolis, and 
who believe that even the Bible 
Society can be conducted without 
indications of human imperfection, 
if such there be, rise up, and cast 
the first stone at the Committee. 
It is an easy thing to write letters, 
and make speeches,'and frame 
remonstrances; it is a fine thing 
to make an attack, and to be sig- 
nalized for courage in assailing 
Committees and demolishing Lords 
and Bishops. Some men have no op- 
portunity for distinguishing them- 
selves, except in war. They are 
weak as other men in time of 
peace. They have no taste for 
the plough, or the pruning-hook: 
it is too tame and dull employ- 
ment for them. In the ordinary 
business of Societies and Commit- 
tees they cannot take part; be- 
cause there are no adversaries to 
rouse their wrath, and give edge to 
their sarcasm. Their element is 
contest; their life is opposition ; 
their enjoyment, destruction. To 
wrangle in debate, and dip their 
pen in gall, are much more conge- 
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nial with their feelings and habits, 
than to tug at the labouring oar, 
and look for the reward of ser- 
vices, unacknowledged and un- 
repaid by men, from their Father 
who is in heaven. 

We believe that much of the 
reproach which has been heaped 
upon the Committee of the Bible 
Society has arisen from not at- 
tending to, or from not understand- 
ing, the peculiar circumstances by 
which it has been gradually drawn 
to countenance, or to promote the 
circulation of the Apocrypha. 
We wish to notice some of these 
circumstances particularly, as fur- 
nishing an apology, though nota 
complete vindication, of its con- 
duct. 

When the Bible Society was 
formed, the extent and success of 
its operations abroad were neither 
foreseen nor prepared for. The 
small number of persons who first 
met to frame its constitution, and to 
draw up its regulations, never 
contemplated such results as have 
taken place, by the divine bles- 
sing, on the labours of the So- 
ciety. The state of the Conti- 
nent was then imperfectly known, 
and scarcely accessible. The state 
of foreign versions of the Scrip- 
tures, the editions used by Pro- 
testants, Roman Catholics, and 
Greeks, few of them knew any 
thing about; and none of them an- 
ticipated that the views and preju- 
dices of these bodies would ever 
interfere with their own opera- 
tions. The question about the 
Apocrypha, whether annexed or 
intermixed, was never agitated or 
discussed among them. To most 
of them, there is reason to believe, 
it never occurred. The church- 
men who thought of it, thought it 
better not to meddle with it, lest it 
might call forth the prejudices of 
the Dissenters ; and the Dissenters 
who thought of it, let it alone, to 
avoid exciting opposition from the 
church. Such were the circum- 
stances in which the first law wes 
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framed, about the meaning of 
which, and the animus of the 
framers, so much has been said. 

But why, the Edinburgh Com- 
mittee will demand, were not all 
these things understood and fore- 
seen, and debated and determin- 
ed? Itis our business at present 
to record matter of history, not to 
answer such questions, Were we 
to answer, we should say, we sup- 
pose it was because they had not 
the assistance of the parties who 
drew up the second statement. 
Had they been of the number, we 
are sure there would have been no 
want of debate, no lack of full in- 
formation, on all these points ; no 
deficiency in the talent for detect- 
ing all possible means of evading 
laws and abusing trusts. Whe- 
ther there would have been the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
is another question. 

The connection of the Society 
with the circulation of the Apo- 
crypha has chiefly been inciden- 
tal, indirect, or owing to circum- 
stances which the Committee be- 
lieved they could not prevent or 
control. They. have been charged, 
as we believe, most unjustly, with 
zeal—yea, ‘‘ with more than ordi- 
nary zeal,”* for promoting the cir- 
culation of the Apocrypha. Ne- 
ver, we are assured, was a body of 
men more grossly libelled than by 
thischarge. The noble President’s 
own sentiments, in opposition to 
the distribution of the Apocrypha, 
are well known. In all our inter- 
course, in public or in private, 
with the officers of the Society, 
and members of the Committee, 
we never met with an individual 
who intimated a wish to circulate, 
on its own account, a single copy 
of this spurious and mischievous 
document. Such a feeling has, so 
far as we know, been universally 
disclaimed; and surely such a 
body of men are entitled to some 
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credit, when they solemnly dis- 
avow a principle or disposition 
which has been attributed to them. 

How is it, then, that the Soci- 
ety has got into its present diffi- 
culties? On the formation of a 
Society on the Continent, it has 
been usual for the Committee to 
vote a sum of money at its com- 
mencement, or to promise assist- 
ance in the publication of an edi- 
tion of the Bible. The arrange- 
ments have usually been left to 
the persons on the spot. Those 
‘persons, of course, never thought 
of printing any thing but their own 
edition of the Bible; and, as 
among the Protestants, these edi- 
tions invariably have the Apocry- 
pha annexed, and among the Ca- 
tholics, the same thing intermixed, 
the Bible Societies abroad have 
brought out their editions accord- 
ingly. Observing that the law of 
the British and Foreign Society 
required that the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom should be fur- 
nished with the authorised public 
version, it was natural for them to 
construct their Societies on the 
same principle. That the Com- 
mittee of 1813 were partly under 
the influence of the same views 
and feelings, seems evident, from a 
resolution then passed, after cer- 
tain communications had been 
made in regard to foreign versions 
which included the Apocrypha, 
«« That the manner of printing the 
Holy Scriptures by the Foreign 
Societies be left to their discretion, 
provided they be printed without 
note or comment.” We are not 
vindicating this construction of 
the fundamental law of the So- 
ciety, nor will the Committee 
justify it, after its last decision; 
we are only accounting for the 
imperceptible way in which the 
Society has been led into its pre- 
sent circumstances. Not zeal for 
the Apocrypha, be it observed, 
but an idea, whether correct or in- 
correct does not signify to our 
statement, that only the estab- 
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lished versions of different churches 
could be brought into circula- 
tion; that the Committee, at the 
time, thought themselves warranted 
to extend the law of the Society 
thus far; and that the Society 
here could not be held responsible 
for all the acts of the Societies 
abroad which it assisted, has pro- 
duced the effects which are now 
so much deplored or denounced. 
Into this conduct the Commit- 
tee, or, rather, Committees, (for it 
should not be forgotten, in this con- 
troversy, that the Committee is an 
elective body, and that many per- 
sons have a right to attend and vote 
who are not elected) have been led, 
not by their own wishes in favour of 
the Apocrypha, but by the strong 
representations of men on whose 
information they were bound to 
place the fullest reliance. They 
have been charged witlr ‘‘ obse- 
quiousness.” To whom, gentle 
reader? To the Professors, and 
Masters of Arts, at Cambridge, 
forsooth! with whom, therefore, 
the Doctors of Edinburgh must 
break a lance. This is another of 
the rubs of the controversy. But 
these were not the parties which 
occasioned any of the Apocryphal 
undertakings. That the represen- 
tations of such men as Count Ro- 
senbladt, Leander Van Ess, Pro- 
fessor Keiffer, Drs. Pinkerton, 
Paterson, and Henderson, should 
have produced some efiect, is 
not wonderful. In regard to 
the two last, we have to say, 
from personal knowledge, that 
they detest, on principle and con- 
viction, the Apocrypha as much 
as any gentleman of the Edin- 
burgh Committee ; yet they found, 
and still believe, that nothing 
worth speaking of could be 
done in the north of Europe, 
and particularly in Russia, were 
the controversy about the Apo- 
crypha mooted. No Bible So- 
ciety could have been establish- 
ed in Russia, had it been hinted 
there that the Apocrypha must be 
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cut off; and that, not because the 
poor people would not receive the 
Scriptures otherwise, but because a 
despotic and bigotted government 
would permit nothing to appear 
but according to the established 
faith. We ask again, is it won- 
derful that such representations, 
from such men and many others, 
should have impressed the Com- 
mittee, and that its zeal for the 
word of God, and benevolent re 
gards for the souls of men, should 
have occasioned a. transgression 
of the strict letter of its law? Cold 
must be that heart which can say, 
let Russia remain in midnight 
darkness, rather than we should 
aid in the formation of a Society 
which shall circulate apocryphal 
books with the word of God. 

We can go farther yet on the 
subject of influence. What will 
our readers think, if the Committee 
has been led into the measures 
complained of partly by some of 
its present and bitterest accusers ? 
The first person who appeared in 
print against it was the writer of 
the two pamphlets first on our 
list, the one of which has the date 
of 1822, the other, of 1825. In 
these productions, the author, un- 
der the assumed name of Micaiah, 
endeavours to prove the sinfulness, 
the mischievousness, and folly of 
circulating the Apocrypha, and 
also the impropriety of the Bible 
Society doing so, it being a breach 
of its constitution. In the last of 
them, which he calls a Preface to 
his first, in a style of rudeness and 
levity, alike unbecoming the au- 
thor and the subject, he deals out 
his censures, and thus closes his 
castigation of the Committee :— 
** It is, no doubt, very gratifying 
to be assured of receiving absolu- 
tion from Mr. Simeon; but he 
should remember that there are 
some persons who will demur, 
notwithstanding, to holding a can- 
dle to the devil; and who have 
read, that to see a thief, and to 
consent unto him,and to be partaker 
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with the adulteraters, is the mark 
of an unrighteous man, and of 
the enemies of the word of God.” 

In such blessed company is this 
gentleman pleased to place the 
London Committee. Be it so. 
We have heard of accessaries be- 
fore the fact: whether Micaiah 
deserves to be thus brought in, 
we shall leave our readers to judge 
from the following extract of a 
letter from that gentlemen to the 
Committee of the Bible Society. 
It is dated Geneva, Sth Sept., 
1817 :-— 

“1 think you are unjust to- 
wards the Catholics, and employ- 
ing yourselves uselessly to at- 
tempt to force translations unau- 
thorised by their church. What 
would you say to such an attempt 
in England? Do you not give 
way to all the prejudices of the 
sectarianism of the Church of 
England+on all occasions, and 
force into the service all the names 
of new bishops and grandees for 
that purpose? You have assisted 
the Bible Societies of Germany, 
which publish the Bible of Lu- 
ther with the Apocrypha; why 
then refuse that to the Catho- 
lics which you grant to Protest- 
ants ?””* 

We say nothing of the courtesy 
of this paragraph ; and we do not 
blame the writer for changing his 
mind. But when he attacked the 
Committee in public, ought he not 
to have confessed candidly that 
he had. formerly been guilty of the 
very evil himself ; had endeavour- 
ed to persuade the Committee to 
publish an intermixed Bible; and 
that for refusing, or being averse 
to this measure, he had, in no very 
civil terms, charged them with in- 
justice? Yet this gentleman, af- 
ter throwing stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the Committee, instead 








* We are informed that, about this 
time, this gentleman himself published 
an edition of the Italian Bible, containing 
an intermixed Apocrypha ! 
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of taking a portion of blame to 
himself for its fall, denounces it to 
the world as ‘a self-elected oli- 
garchy, flattered by the possession 
of power and patronage, with large 
funds at their disposal ; and con- 
sequently linked in with various 
interests and parties.” We trust 
never to meet with Micaiah again 
in the Apocryphal controversy. 

Some of the opponents of 
the Committee have done it the 
justice to acknowledge, that it 
cares nothing for the Apocry- 
pha itself, and has only coun- 
tenanced it by a strong desire 
to promote tlie circulation of 
the Scriptures, where the ex- 
clusion of the Apocrypha ap- 
peared to place an almost insu® 
perable bar in the way of their 
diffusion. ‘ It is due,” says Mr. 
Gorham, “ to those persons who 
apologize for the practice, which 
we disapprove, to make the can- 
did admission that their attach- 
ment to the Scriptures of truth is 
no less steady than that by which 
we ourselves are influenced. We 
admit that their apology for an un- 
distinguished Apocrypha is founded 
on their anxious desire, that those 
who will not receive the pure ca- 
non of the Old Testament should 
be supplied by us with THE 
WHOLE VOLUME of the Bible, 
even in an adulterated form, rather 
than exclusively with the New 
TesTAMENT. We cannot sub- 
scribe to their opinions; but we 
have no wish to misrepresent their 
views.”* The same candid ac- 
knowledgment has been made by 
several of the other writers in this 
controversy. . 

If this be admitted, which we 
are persuaded every candid mind 
will admit, then, whatever may be 
thought of the wisdom of the 
Committee, in the measures which 
have been complained of, there 
will remain but one opinion as to 
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the motives by which it has been 
influenced, and its claim to the 
confidence of the Society, It 
will also be perceived that, now 
that the Committee finds the ge- 
neral voice of the subscribers 
requires that it should abandon 
the Apocrypha in toto, it can have 
no motive for persevering in a line 
of conduct which may have pro- 
moted the influence of the So- 
ciety abroad, but which has been 
injurious to its peace and its influ- 
ence at home. 

Great complaints have been 
made of the vacillation of the 
Committee in regard to the Apo- 
crypha, and of the hard struggle 
which it has made for the Apo- 
erypha ; till, it is alleged, all con- 
sia in the resolutions of the 
Committee is completely shaken. 
Our readers cannot expect that 
we should enumerate, far less at- 
tempt to defend, or even explain, 
all the measures connected with 
this perplexing question. We 
must suppose that they are, in 
some measure, acquainted with the 
history of the controversy; and 
we can only, therefore, attempt to 
account for the apparent change- 
ableness of the conduct of the 
Committee, in consistency with 
the view we have given of their 
principles, 

None can more regret than we 
some of the resolutions of the 
Committee, or more sincerely de- 
plore that it should be open to the 
charge of unsteadiness or insin- 
cerity. But some of these in- 
dications of changeableness do 
honour rather than discredit to 
that body. They show that it 
has been open to conviction, and 
that no party has gained such 
an ascendency over it, as to be 
able to carry any unconstitu- 
tional or sectarian measure. It 
has been asserted by the Edin- 
burgh statement, that ‘‘ the Com- 
mittee have forgotten that they are 
the executive, and not the legis- 
lative branch of the Institution.” 


The very reverse is the fact; and 
because the Committee ever felt 
that they were merely the execu- 
tive, that they had no right to 
make the laws of the Society, or 
to give authoritative interpretations 
of those laws, they have uniformly 
avoided all enactments and de- 
clarations that appeared to be of 
this nature. They found that they 
were not perfectly of one mind 
among themselves on the con- 
struction of the general law of the 
Society respecting foreign ver- 
sions; that among the members of 
the Society at home a similar di- 
versity of — prevailed to 
a very considerablé extent; that 
abroad their operations were sub- 
ject to a variety of perplexing and 
harassing difficulties; and that 
their foreign correspondents were 
exceedingly clamorous on this 
subject. From all these circum- 
stances, together with an aversion 
to break the peace of the Society, 
either in the United Kingdom or 
among other nations, have arisen 
the various resolutions which, at 
different times, have emanated 
from that body; every one of 
which we believe to be capable 
of a satisfactory explanation, were 
all the circumstances under which 
it was adopted known. If per- 
severance in one line of public 
conduct is necessary for the main- 
tenance of integrity, and the claim 
to confidence in profession, some 
of the accusers in this case would 
do well to look to themselves. 
From them we shall only say it 
comes with an ill grace. 

The chief business of the public 
is now with the last resolution of 
the Committee. Admitting that 
its past conduct has been wrong, 
that its zeal has not been accord- 
ing to knowledge, if it consists 
of men of christian principle and 
christian integrity, it is now en- 
titled to a fair trial for the future. 
If, considering the circumstances 
in which that resolution was 
adopted, and what we hold to be 
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its meaning and design, the Com- 
mittee shall notwithstanding cir- 
culate the Apocrypha, or allow 
any Bibles published with, or by 
the aid of, the funds of the Society, 
to contain the Apocrypha, we shall 
be the first to apprize our readers of 
the fact, and shall from that time 
retire from the defence and fellow- 
ship of the British and Foreign 
Bible posiety 

That resolution, our readers are 
aware, was the result of the ap- 
pointment of a Special Committee 
to consider the whole matter re- 
lative to the Apocrypha. ‘That 
Committee consisted of the follow- 
ing persons. Lord Teignmouth; 
the Bishop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry; Lord Calthorpe, Lord 
Bexley; Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., 
M.P.; William Wilberforce; the 
Rev.Messrs.Cunningham, Dealtry, 
Ome, Pratt, Simeon, and Thorpe ; 
and Messrs. Allan, Butterworth, 
Macaulay, Phillips, Steven, True- 
man; and the Secretaries. In all, 
twenty-one persons. 

The anton of the General 
Committee, in consequence of 
their recommendation, is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ That the funds of the 
Society be applied to the printing 
and circulation of the canonical 
books of Scripture, to the ex- 
clusion of those books and parts 
of books which are usually termed 
Apocr phal; and that all copies 
printed, either entirely or in part, 
at the expense of the Society, and 
whether such copies consist of the 
whole, or of any one or more of 
such books, be invariably issued 
bound; no other books whatever 
being bound with them: and fur- 
ther, that all money-grants to so- 
Cieties or individuals be made only 
in conformity with the principle of 
this regulation.” 

The only part of this resolution 
which seems to require explana- 
tion, though to us it is very in- 
telligible, is the last, respecting 
money-grants. The meaning in- 
tended to be conyeyed by it, we 
New Serizs,.No. 16. 
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believe we can affirm, is, that for 
every £100. of money granted 
to a society or individual, that so- 
ciety or individual shall furnish 
£100. worth of bound Bibles, with- 
out. the Apocrypha. This is the 
interpretation put upon the reso- 
lution by the subsequent acts and 
grants of the Committee to foreign 
societies, and by the letter of Mr, 
Brandram to the Edinburgh Com- 
mittee. 

In the name of candour, and 
common sense, and Christianity, 
we beg to ask, what the country 
would require more than this? It 
is a plain, straight forward re- 
solution, adopted under circum. 
stances which may be said to give 
it all the force of a public law, 
and which, we cannot entertain 
a doubt, .would have satisfied 
every honourable and conscien- 
tious member of the Society, but 
for the conduct of some indivi- 
duals who have resolved that the 
Committee are unworthy of con- 
tidence. 

Well aware of the effect likely 
to result from this resolution, the 
whole strength, ingenuity, and dis- 
engenuousness of the Edinburgh 
statement are brought to bear upon 
it. It asserts, that ‘ of the twenty- 
one members composing the Spe- 
cial Committee, there are at least 
sixteen who were known at the 
time to be favourable to Apocry- 
phal distribution, in any form that 
circumstances might suggest.” It 
is therefore concluded, by the 
authors of that statement, ‘ that 
[these persons thought] such a re- 
solution could be concocted as 
would gain over the great bulk of 
those who were discontented, and 
yet leave an opening for continu- 
ing to do that which created the 
discontent, and which cannot be 
done avowedly, without exciting 
universal opposition.” They ac- 
cordingly represent this to have 
been the design of the framers, 
and that the resolution, ‘ though 
veiled in a more dextrous phrase- 
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ology than those which preceded 
it, is, in its real import and ten- 
dency, as far as any one of them 
from that great and pure purpose” 
which had all along been con- 
tended for. ° 

To this monstrous tissue of mis- 
representation, which it astonishes 
us, beyond what we can express, 
should have been put forth by the 
persons whose names it bears, and 
which we can account for only 
from the influence of the spirit who 
glories in division and mischief, 
we beg leave to oppose a plain 
statement of facts. 

The Special Committee was, as 
nearly as possible, divided between 
those who had supported the circu- 
lation of the Apocrypha, when sup- 
posed to be necessary to the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, and those who 
were known to be hostile to this 
measure. There was also a small 
number of persons who had never 
avowed their sentiments on the one 
side or the other, few of whom at- 
tended its meetings. So far from 
its being the fact, that there were 
only five to sixteen against the 
Apocrypha, the majority which 
carried every resolution in the 
Special Committee were anti-apo- 
cryphal men. The final resolution 
of that body was drawn up by 
them, and was decidedly anti- 
apocryphal in its nature and de- 
sign; and by the anti-apocryphal 
party in the General Committee 
was the last measure carried. So 
completely was this view of the 
matter taken by all parties in 
the Committee, that one gentle- 
man, who had gone farther than 
any other on the apocryphal side, 
after reading a long paper con- 
taining his views and reasons, left 
the Committee, and has since, we 
believe, absented himself from its 
meetings. And as conclusive evi- 
dence of the anti-apocryphal na- 
ture of the whole proceedings, and 
that the Committee are not more 
influenced by Cambridge than by 
Edinburgh, Mr. Simeon, and se- 
veral other of his friends, presented 
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a formal protest against the last reso- 


‘lution, on the ground of its exclud- 


ing the Apocrypha, which remains 
among the documents of the So- 
ciety ; and notwithstanding which, 
the Committee determine to perse- 
vere according to that resolution. 
Of these facts we have reason to be- 
lieve the authors of the Edinburgh 
statement were not ignorant. Can 
it then be believed that the per- 
sons who have fought the battle 
of the inspired writings against 
the Apocrypha, would frame a re- 
solution to cover its circulation? 
This would be even greater folly 
or wickedness than the Committee 
has yet been charged with. 

Here we think we might leave 
the matter. If in the face of such 
facts, or even without knowing 
them, the public can believe that 
such men as Lords Teignmouth 
and Bexley, the Secretaries of the 
Society, and the other noblemen, 
ministers, and gentlemen com- 
posing the Select and General 
Committees, would frame a reso- 
lution, and veil it in dextrous 
phraseology, for the purpose of 
deceiving the Christian public of 
this country, and of allowing them- 
selves to abuse the trust confided 
to them, we are assured that no 
statements or reasonings of ours 
deserve credit or respect. But if 
they cannot and will not believe 
this, what must they think of their 
accusers ? 

The pamphlet by Mr. Haldane, 
and the Edinburgh statement, re- 
quire some farther notice than we 
have yet taken of them. In re- 
gard to the former, we agree with 
the reverend Presbytery of Glas- 
gow in thinking that there are se- 
veral things which deserve the 
attention of the Bible Society’s 
Committee; but we also agree 
with that body in wholly disap- 
proving of the spirit in which it is 
written. It is keen in argument, 
and bold in denunciation ; but sad- 
ly deficient in that candour and 
delicacy, which ought to charac- 
terise a writer who prefers such 
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claims on public attention as the 
author. 

We have no quarrel with Mr, 
Haldane respecting the claims of 
the Apocrypha, and we cheerfully 
hand over Mr. Simeon’s defence of 
it to his satisfactory reply. We 
agree with Mr. Haldane in think- 
ing that much may be done for 
circulating the Scriptures on the 
Continent, independently both of 
the Catholic and the Protestant 
Societies. We also coincide with 
him in opinion, that some jof these 
societies and individuals, who have 
professed to be friendly to the 
great object of the Bible Society, 
have not greatly promoted that 
object. Enough has been dis- 
closed to show that the Society is 
called to watch with great vigi- 
lance the conduct of their auxi- 
liary friends abroad. 

When Mr. Haldane speaks on 
his own personal knowledge, we 
listen to him with respect; but 
when he requires us to believe, on 
the authority of anonymous tra- 
vellers and reports, ‘‘ that from 
one end of the Continent to an- 
other, Christians have very little 
weiglit in the several committees, 
which, in general, are wholly un- 
der the direction of Freethinkers ;” 
that “‘ many Arians and Socinians 
are the sole governors of several 
societies abroad ;” and calls upon 
the Society to contradict reports 
of another kind, if without foun- 
dation, for which he does not him- 
self profess to vouch: we protest 
against such a species of accusa- 
tion and insinuation as dishonour- 
able and unjust. We will not 
believe, on such authority, that all 
the Bible Societies on the Con- 
tinent are of this description, or 
that the British Society is engaged 
in so unholy an alliance. We can- 
not regard that Society as so pure 
and christian an institution as Mr. 
Haldane seems to contend for; 
but, on the other hand, we must 
cease to place confidence in men 
whose integrity is as undoubted as 
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Mr. Haldane’s, and whose oppor- 
tunities of knowing the continental 
Societies have been greater than 
his, before we can admit his sweep- 
ing charges. 

The nature of Mr. Haldane’s re- 
view of the Society’s administra- 
tion on the Continent, forces on 
us the conviction, that the con- 
troversy, as conducted by him, 
assumes the character of the Con- 
tinental Society versus the Bible 
Society. The agents of the two 
Societies, we can believe, do not 
always cordially harmonize ; and 
in Mr. Haldane’s pamphlet they 
are brought into public conflict. 
We are cordial friends of the Con- 
tinental Society, but we deprecate 
this mode of advancing its inte- 
rests. We do not blame that So- 
ciety, which cannot be inculpated 
by the conduct of one of its friends ; 
nor do we regret Mr. Haldane’s 
zeal for the interests of religion on 
the Continent, or his labours in 
building up the infant cause of 
the important Society which has 
produced most beneficial effects. 
But we do not sympathize with 
him in his zeal to pull down, and 
to destroy, whatever may not be 
in perfect harmony with his views 
and wishes. From the scope and 
tendency of his pamphlet, from 
various intimations contained in it, 
and from the appearance of his 
name in support of the Edinburgh 
statement, we are convinced that 
the downfall of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society would afford 
him satisfaction, rather than cause 
regret and sorrow. The same thing 
appears to have struck Dr. Stein- 
kopff, whose pamphlet has just 
reached us, and to which we refer 
our readers for an answer to some 
of Mr. Haldane’s charges. 

From the attack of one, we now 
advert to the grand attack of the 
many. The second statement of 
the Edinburgh Committee, we 
hesitate not to designate the most 
unchristian production issued by 
a body of men laying claim to the 
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charactet of candour, honour, or 
Christianity, which it has ever 
been our misfortune to examine. 
We regard not the array of names; 
the public will judge between the 
impeachers and the impeached. 
The parade of rig vig the bold- 
ness of accusation, the fearlessness 
of cofisequences, may go down 
with some for proofs of a guilty 
confederacy on the part of the ac- 
éused; and will, no doubt, afford 
triumph to many, who are ever 
ready to exclaim, Ah! so would 
we have it. Butin this case, we 
believe Satan has outwitted himself. 
The virus of the assailants is already 
proving the death of their cause. 
Since those who have obtained 
the lead in the councils of the 
Edinburgh Society are  deter- 
mined on war and separation, we 
do not regret that they have pub- 
lished this manifesto. If the friends 
of the Bible cause doubt our ac- 
count of it, let them read for them- 
selves, and we shall not fear 
whether they will take part with 
the accusers or the accused. 

As this document sets out with 
declaring, that considering “ the 
species of abuse” which has taken 
oe in the British and Foreign 

ible Society, the authors of the 
statement ‘ are left doubtful whe- 
ther they have not more reason to 
lament the evil it has committed, 
than to rejoice at the good it has 
accomplished ;” we are prepared 
for any thing that might follow. 
Let those who agree in this opinion 
form a new Society, and inscribe 
this sentence as the motto of their 
first report. 

In the spirit of this sentiment, 
the authors proceed to arraign the 
Committee of the Bible Society of 
high crimes and misdemeanours ; 
particularly that it ‘has been in 
the habit of circulating the Apo- 
erypha along with the Bible for a 
long period, to a at extent, in 
the most offensive forms, with more 
than ordinary zeal, and with studied 
concealment :” that it “has shown 
the utmost unwillingness to relin- 
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quish the practice of circulating the 
Apocrypha, and to return to any 
thing that resembles uniformity to 
the spirit, and principles, and laws 
0 the Institution:” and, finally, 
that the last resolution of the 
Committee “‘ affords no adequate 
security against the circulation of 
the Apocrypha, and conveys im- 
pressions to their minds respecting 
the sentiments and views of the 
Committee, inconsistent with due 
confidence in the propriety of their 
future procedure.” 

In order to make good these 
charges, a mode of discussion is 
resorted to, which, we venture to 
assert, would, if applied to any 
society of men under heaven, and 
held good as evidence against it, 
explode it to atoms. We know 
something of human Institutions, 
under the influence of Christian 
principles and wholesome regula- 
tions, but we know none of them 
which could stand the process of 
trial adopted, in this instance, 
against the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. To establish the 
charges against it, and to justify 
the conclusion, the grossest ex- 
aggerations have been resorted to, 
in regard to the circulation of the 
Apocrypha. The most uncandid 
and ungenerous construction has 
been put upon every act and res 
solution of the Committee, for 4 
long series of years, which could, 
by any possibility, be brought to 
countenance the allegations. It is 
made accountable, not only for its 
own acts, but for “‘the language 
and doctrines of the Eclectic 
Review, of certain of its own 
members, of the Rev. Mr. Simeon, 
and the Rev. Mr. Venn;” and, 
we dare say, it will now be 
charged with having hired the 
Congregational Magazine. The 
proofs of its guilt often consist of 
misrepresentations or garbled ac- 
counts of what has passed within 
the walls of the Committee-room, 
or has been said or written by in- 
dividual members out of it, on 
their own responsibility, A species 
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of malignant gratification is dis- 
covered, in finding any thing that 
could be likely to injure the cha- 
racter of the Society. The as 
dexterity of a special pleader is 
displayed in almost every page ; 
an unholy ingenuity is exercised 
in quarrelling with the language 
of the Committee, and the most 
extravagant suppositions are made 
of the arts and tricks by which 
the last resolution may be evaded 
by the unprincipled agents or So- 
cieties on the Continent, \ with 
which the British Society is re- 
presented to be in alliance, and at 
whose criminal conduct it is sup- 
posed to wink. 

The Committee are courteously 
charged with ‘most infatuated 
blindness, or réticence the most 
dextrous and successful ever re- 
collected, or witnessed, or heard 
of;” with passing unanimous votes, 
“the effect of fear rather than of 
conviction;” with being “‘ wedded 
to what appears” to the Edinburgh 
Committee ‘‘ demonstrably and 
incalculably wrong ;” with taking 
great pains to meet the wishes of 
all except the Gentlemen of Edin- 
burgh, and that “‘ the only wishes 
on the subject which have been 
disregarded, are the wishes of 
those who have pleaded for an 
exclusive distribution of the pure 
and unadulterated word of God ;” 
with employing ‘disingenuous 
means, by which they kept their 
constituents in ignorance of their 
unlawful practice ;” with ‘ con- 
tumacy amidst all their shiftings of 
procedare ;” with ‘‘ readiness to 
violate the regulation made by 
themselves on the subject of the 
Apocrypha.” It is alleged, that 
“never did treason shroud her 


- plans in deeper secresy, than that 


with which the London Committee 
have covered their proceedings 
about the Apocrypha.” Their re- 
solution of 21st oe. “is only 


veiled in a more dextrous phrase- 
ology than the former,” which 
cannot therefore be ‘viewed in 
any other light, than that of an 
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evasive and ambiguous treatment 
of the whole subject.” In fine, it 
is asserted that ‘‘ every thing con- 
nected with their management, 
and their communications relative 
to this point, awaken unavoidable 
distrust, as well as painful regret.” 

These are but a few specimens 
of the charges and language which 
pervade this extraordinary docu- 
ment. The authors of it complain 
of having been the objects of 
railing accusation. Let them in- 
form us who have been the ac- 
cusers and railers. Should an 
thing so characteristic, as is this 
statement, of the influence of the 
accuser of the Brethren, ever be 
proved against the proceedings 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, we should hold our- 
selves bound to renounce it for 
ever. One passage from the Epis- 
tle of James, has been often 
quoted in this, as in other contro- 
versies, ‘‘The wisdom that is from 
above, is first pure, then peace- 
able.” We beg to submit another 
passage, from the same authority, 
to the consideration of all con- 
cerned; ‘“ But if ye have bitter 
envying and strife in your hearts, 
glory not; and lie not against the 
truth. This wisdom descendeth 
not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish.” 

As this second statement con- 
tains a vast number of questions 
addressed to the Committee of the 
British and}Foreign Bible Society, 
we beg leave, in our turn, to pro- 
pose a few to the Edinburgh Com- 
mittee, to which they will perhaps 
furnish answers in their third state- 
ment. By what law of the Bible 
Society was the Edinburgh So- 
ciety justified in annexing to the 
smaller editions of the Bible 
issued by them, the Scottish Me- 
trical Psalms, and the Paraphrases 
ordained to be sung in churches in 
Scotland? At what period of 
their history, and under what cir- 
cumstances, was this practice aban- 
doned? In what report is the re- 
cord of their repentance for the 
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past, and the assurance of future 
amendment, contained? What 
number of copies of the New 
Testament would the money ex- 
pended on these appendages have 
produced? By what law of the 
Bible Society are they justified 
in publishing, with the funds of 
the Society, or under the name of 
its Committee, this immense con- 
troversial pamphlet? As they are 
not an auxiliary, but an indepen- 
dent Society, were they bound, or 
called upon, to act in the aggressive 
manner in which they have lately 
conducted themselves towards the 
British and Foreign Society ? 
Are the members of the Edin- 
burgh Bible Society perfectly 
agreed on all the points of this 
discussion, and to be held as 
parties to this crusade against the 
British and Foreign Society? 
Who are the reporters of the pro- 
ceedings of the Bible Society’s 
Committee, on the accuracy of 
whose information, and the fide- 
lity of whose testimony so much 
dependence is placed ? 

e could ask some other ques- 
tions, not unworthy of an answer 
in this controversy, but we forbear. 
We envy not the feelings, and 
shrink from contemplating the 
responsibility of those who seem 
determined to drive it on. Re- 
monstrance and resolution on the 
part of the British and Foreign 
Society, we believe would be un- 
availing; as the authors of the 
second statement are capable of 
issuing a seventh. They are evi- 
dently determined to carry their 
hostility to the utmost length. We 
have met with the statement fifty 
miles from London, where it has 
been sent by the dazen, for distri- 
bution without money and without 
pore: Thus in the villages, ham- 
ets, and cottages of our country, 
the Edinburgh Committee are 
scattering fire-brands, arrows, and 
death; insinuating suspicions where 
they would never have been enter- 
tained; inflicting wounds which 
can never be healed; and apply- 
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ing funds committed to their charge, 
to inculcate the Gospel of peace, 
to wrath, discord, and alienation, 
All this, they wish us to believe, 
is prompted | apes by zeal for the 
word of God, and the glory of its 
Author. Their motives we desire 
not to judge, and to the disclosures 
of another day, we must leave the 
exposition of. many things con- 
nected with the origin and progress 
of this most painfal affair. We 
know enough, and more than 
enough, to satisfy us that some- 
thing besides zeal for the Lord of 
Hosts is concerned in it. We are 
deceived, if this will not bye and 
bye be discovered. The people of 
Scotland will then perhaps find, 
if they do not take care in time, 
that they have transferred their 
allegiance without improving their 
circumstances ; and that the final 
struggle has been, not to get rid of 
the Apocrypha, for that is now 
settled ; but to remove the govern- 
ment from London to Edinburgh; 
from an oligarchy at Earl Street, to 
a junta in the Royal Exchange. 
We do not fear the effects 
of the statement on this side of the 
Tweed ; nor indeed on many ulti- 
mately on the other. There is 
still a large portion of the British 
public uncorrupted, who can dis- 
tinguish between errors of judg- 
ment and want of integrity; be- 
tween charges deeply affecting 
the honour, the moral worth, and 
Christian principles of men hither- 
to unimpeached, and proofs of 
those charges ; to them the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society make its appeal, in 
its last resolution, and we are con- 
fident it will not appeal in vain. 
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Bishop Hall: his Life and Times. 
By the Rev. John Jones.—Seeley 
and Son. 

(Continued from p. 145.) 

It was no wonder that the infatu- 

ated attempt of Charles I. in 1637, 

to impose episcopacy on Scotland, 
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should, as Wellwood remarks in 
his “‘ Memoirs,” have proved ‘the 
fatal torch that put the two king- 
doms into a flame.” Not content 
with feeling the pulse of this high- 
minded nation, and finding, by 
the reception the liturgy met with 
on its introduction into Edinburgh, 
that it was beating a fever of in- 
dignation at such an impious 
stretch of arbitrary power, he per- 
sisted in his design, after the Scots 
had entered into the solemn league 
and covenant, and the General 
Assembly, convened at Glasgow, 
had abolished episcopacy by a 
formal decree. The result, it is 
well known, was, that the king, 
who imagined that episcopacy was 
essential to monarchy, immediately 
engaged in a holy war in support 
of the lawn and the mitre, and ad- 
vanced to Scotland at the head of 
20,000 foot, and 3000 horse, at- 
tended by a fleet carrying 5000 
marines! These crusaders, how- 
ever, were not able to establish 
episcopacy by the force of arms, 
and the king was at length com- 
pelled to agree to such terms as 
the Scots were pleased to pre- 
scribe. 

But cedant arma toge—Bishop 
Hall was employed, at the recom- 
mendation of Laud, in defending 
“divine right of episcopacy.” 
The arguments by which his 
Lordship undertook to prove it to 
be divine, are in number fifteen, 
and lest our readers should think 
it gratuitous to say they are to be 
estimated quite as much by num- 
ber as by weight, we subjoin them 
for their perusal. And since it was 
but due to hierarchical order that 
an Archbishop should know still 
better how to defend the church 
than a Bishop, we shall give his 
Grace’s corrections, as well as his 
Lordship’s reasonings; especially 
as if what is episcopal be divine, 
what is archiepiscopal cannot be 
less so. 


“ (1.) § That government, which was 
of apostolical institution, cannot be de- 
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nied to be of divine right. (2.) Not only 
that government which was directly com- 
manded and enacted, but also that which 
was practised and recommended by the 
apostles to the church, must justly pass 
for an apostolic institution. (3.) That 
which the apostles by Divine inspiration 
instituted, was not for the present time, 
but for continuance. (4.) The universal 
practice of the church, immediately suc- 
ceeding the apostles, is the best and surest 
commentary upon the practice of the apos- 
tles, or upon their expressions. (5.) We 
may not entertain so irreverent an opinion 
of the saints and fathers of the primitive 
church, that they who were the immediate 
successors of the apostles would, or durst 
set up a government, either faulty, or of 
their own heads. (6.) If they would have 
been so presumptuous, yet they could not 
have diffused an uniform form of govern- 
ment through the world in so short a 
space. (7.) The ancient histories of the 
church, and writings of the eldest fathers, 
are rather to be believed in the report of 
the primitive form of the church govern- 
ment, than those of this last age. (8.) 
Those whom the ancient church of God, 
and the holy and orthodox fathers con- 
demned for heretics, are not fit to be fol- 
lowed as authors of our opinion or prac- 
tice for church government. (9.) The ac- 

ion of h able titles or privileges, 
makes no difference in the substance of the 
calling. (10) Those scriptures wherein a 
new form of government is grounded, 
have need to be very clear and unquestion- 
able, and more evident than those whereon 
the former rejected polity is raised. (11.) 
If that order which, they say, Christ set 
for the government of the church (which 
they call the kingdom and ordinance of 
Christ) be but one, and undoubted, then 
it would, and shall have been ere this, 
agreed upon against them, what, and 
which it is. (12.) If this (which they 
pretend) be the kingdom, and ordinance 
of Christ, then if any essential part of it 
be wanting, Christ’s kingdom is not 
erected in the church. (13.) Christian 
polity requires no impossible or absurd 
thing. (14.) Those tenets whith are new 
and unheard of in all ages of the church, 
(in many and essential points) are well 
worthy to be suspected. (15.) To depart 
from the practice of the universal church 
of Christ, (even from the apostles times) 
and to betake ourselves voluntarily to a 
new form, lately taken up, cannot but be 
odious and highly scandalous.” 

‘<< These first delineations of the por- 
traiture,’ says Heylin, ‘béing sent to Lam- 
beth in the end of October, 1639, were 
generally well approved of by the Metropo- 
litan. Some lines there were which he 
thought too much shadow and umbrage 
might be taken at them, if not otherwise 
qualified with a more perfect ray of light. 
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And thereupon he takes the pencil in his 
hand, and with some alterations, accom- 

ied with many kind expressions of a 
fair acceptance, he sent them back again 
to be completely limned and coloured by 
that able band.’ 

«¢ The following were the remarks and 
alterations made by Laud, in a letter to 
Bishop Hall.’ 

«<< Since you are pleased so worthily 
and brother-like to acquaint me with the 
whole plot of your intended work, and to 
yield it up to my censure and better advise 

so you are pleased to write, I do not only 
ank you heartily for it, but shall in the 
same brotherly way, and with equal free- 
dom, put some few animadversions, such as 
occur on the sudden, to your further con- 
sideration, aiming at nothing but what you 
do, the perfection of the work in which 
so much is concerned. And first for Mr. 
George Graham, (whom Bishop Hall had 
signified to have renounced his episcopal, func- 
tion) I leave you free to work upon his 
business and his ignorance as you please, 
assuring myself that you will not depart 
from the gravity of yourself, or the cause 
therein. Next you say in the first head, 
That episcopacy is an ancient, holy, and divine 
institution. It must needs be ancient and 
holy if divine. Would it not be more 
full went it thus ?—So ancient, as that it 
is of divine institution. Next you define 
episcopacy by being joined with imparity 
and superiority of jurisdiction, but this 
seems short ; for every byter’s or 
archdeacon’s place is so; yea,.and so was 
Mr. Henderson in his chair at Glasgow, 
unless you will define it bya distinction 
of order. I draw the superiority, not from 
the jurisdiction which is attributed to bi- 
shops jure poesitivo, in their audience of ec- 
clesiastical matters ; but from that which 
is intrinsical and original in the power of 
excommunication. Again you say in the 
first point, That where episcopacy hath 
obtained, it cannot be abdicated without 
violation of God's ordinance. This pro- 
position 1 conceive is inter minus habentes ; 
for never was there any church yet, where 
it hath not obtained. The christian faith 
was never yet planted any where, but the 
wy first feature of a church was by, or 
with episcopacy. And wheresoeyer now 
episcopacy is not suffered to be, it is by 
such an abdication, for certainly there it 
was 4 principio. In your second head, you 
grant that the presbyterian government 
may be of use, where episcopacy may not 
be had. First, I pray you, consider whe- 
ther this conversion be not needless here, 
and in itself of a dangerous consequence. 
Next I conceive there is no place where 
eplecapecy may uot be had, if there be a 
church more than in title only. Thirdly, 
Since they challenge their presbyterian 
fiction to be Christ’s. kingdom and ordi- 
nance, (as yourself expresseth) and cast 
out episcopacy as opposite to it, we must 
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not use any mincing terms, but unmask 
them plainly ; nor shall I ever give way to 
hamper ourselves for fear of speaking 
plain truth, though it be against Amster. 
dom or Geneva: and this must be sadly 
thought on. 

«© * Concerning your postulata, I shall 
pray you to allow me the like freedom ; 
amongst which the two-first are true, but, 
as exprest, too restrictive. For episco- 
pacy is not so to be asserted unto apostoli- 
cal institution, as to bar it from looking 
higher, and from fetching it materially and 
originally in the ground and intention of 
it, from Christ himself; though perhaps 
the apostles formalized it. And here give 
me leave a little to enlarge. The adversa- 
ries of episcopacy are not only the furious 
Arian heretics, (out of which are now rais- 
ed Prynne, Bastwick, and our Scottish 
masters) but some also of a milder and 
subtiller alloy, both in the Genevan and 
Roman faction. And it will become the 
Church of England so to vindicate it against 
the furious Puritans, as that we may not 
lay it open to be wounded by either of the 
other two, more cunning, and more learned 
adversaries. Not to the Roman faction, 
for that will be content, it shall be Juris di- 
vini mediati, by, far from, and under the 
pope, that so the government of the 
church may be monarchical in him ; but 
not immediati, which makes the church 
aristocratical in the bishops. ‘This is the 
Italian rock, not the Genevan ; for that will 
not deny episcopacy to be Juris divini, so 
you will take it, ut suadentis vel approbantis, 
so you will not take it as universaliter im- 
perantis ; for then Geneva might escape; et 
citra considerationem durantis; for then, 
though they had it before, yet now upon 
wiser thoughts they may be without it, 
which Scotland, says now, and who will 
may say it after, if this be good divinity : 
and then all in that time shall be democra- 
tical. I am bold to add, because in your 
second postulatum, I find that episcopacy is 
directly commanded ; but you go not so 
far as to meet with this subtilty of Bes, 
which is the great rock in the lake of Ge- 
neva. In your nine latum, that the 
accession of honourable titles, or privi- 
leges, makes no difference in the substance 
of the calling, you mean the titles of Arch- 
bishops, Primates, Metropolitans, Patriarchs, 
&c. ’Tis well; and I presume you do go: 
but then in any case take heed you assert it 
so, as that the faction lay not hold of it, as 
if the bishops were but the title of honour, 
and the same calling with a priest ; for 
that they all aim at, &. The eleventh 
postulatum is larger, and I shall not repeat 
it, because I am sure you retain a copy of 
what you write to me, being the ribs of 
the work; nor shall I say more to it, than 
that it must be warily handled for fear of 
a saucy answer, which is more ready with 
them a great deal than a learned one. | 
presume I am pardoned already for this 
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freedom by your submission of all to me. 
And now | heartily pray you to send me 
up, (keeping a copy to yourself against the 


accidents of carriage) not the whole work 
together, but each particular head or pos- 
tulatum, as you finish it; that so we here 
may be the better able to consider of it, 
and the work come on faster. So to God’s 
blessed protection,’ &c, &c.’’ 


Bishop Hall was obviously 
of a better mould than the men 
with whom it was his lot to be 
connected. In consequence of his 
not enjoining upon his clergy that 
document, which was an insult to 
man, viewed in no other light than 
even as a religious animal, the 
« book of sports,” he was suspect- 
ed of Puritanism! more odious 
then than licentiousness and revel- 
ling; and it is not improbable that 
Laud was induced to employ him 
in writing on episcopacy, in order 
to try whether he was true to the 
Anglican church; for he was 
thought, says Heylin, ‘‘ on ac- 
count of his moderation and piety, 
to entertain some obliquity of opi- 
nion!” 

During the debates in Parlia- 
ment relative to the liturgy and 
episcopacy, our Prelate came for- 
ward a second time as the cham- 

ion of the church of England. 

e published at this period his 
“ Humble Remonstrance to the 
High Court of Parliament,” in her 
vindication and support. This 
book was answered by five of the 
Puritan ministers, the initials of 
whose christian and surnames 
formed the word Smectymnuus. This 
was replied to by the Bishop, in 
his “‘ Defence of the Humble Re- 
monstrance.”——Mr. Jones takes no 
notice of Milton’s Apology for 
Smectymnuus, unless he mean to 
refer to this by ‘‘ Smectymnuus’s Vin- 
dication ;’ but let our readers not 
forget that the immortal MrrroNn 
was a decided Puritan. That 
mighty spirit, who scaled the third 
heavens of poetry on his seraph 
wing, was too pure and noble not 
to despise the beggarly elements 
of a worldly sanctuary, and he 
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will for ever disprove the notion 
that a stern attachment to the sim- 
plicity of Nonconformity is incom- 
patible with the most exalted taste 
and genius. 

About this time the church of 
England was struggling for exist- 
ence, and petitions and counter- 
petitions were presented to the 
king from various quarters. Mr. 
Jones reprobates the idea that 
‘* apprentices and porters” should 
have any voice on so grave a sub- 
ject; but let him speak for him- 
self ; 


** It must be allowed that very unfair 
means were employed to get signatures to 
petitions at this time: and many subscribed 
their names who were not at all capable 
of judging the merits of the cause. There 
were two kinds of petitions against the 
church. Some petitioned the destruction 
of the whole fabric; a petition, therefore, 
was got up, and subscribed , 2 above 
fifteen thousand inhabitants of London; 
this complained of the government of the 
church by archbishops, bishops, deans, 
&c. and prayed that the said government, 
with all its dependencies, Root and Brunch, 
might be abolished. This extraordinary 
bill was therefore cantingly termed the 
Root and Branch petition. There were 
also others who only aimed at the refor- 
mation of some things in the government 
of the church; a petition, therefore, 
called the ministers’ petition, was drawn up, 
and signed by seven hundred beneficed 
clergymen; this was followed by others, 
signed by a vast number of hands, from 
Kent, Gloucestershire, Lancashire, Not- 
tinghamshire, and other counties. Though 
the enemies of episcopacy were extremely 
busy, yet there were great efforts made in 
favour of the constitution; for, in 1641 
and the following year, there were no less 
than nineteen petitions presented to the 
king, and the house of lords, from the two 
universities, from Cheshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Somersetshire, Rutlandshire, Stafford- 
shire, Kent, North Wales, Lancashire, 
Herefordshire, Huntingdonshire,Cornwall, 
Oxfordshire, &c.. There was also a peti- 
tion from the diocese of Exeter, signed by 
about eight thousand names; which, of 
course, was promoted by Bishop Hall and 
his clergy. The petitions in favour of the 
church were subscribed by above one 
hundred thousand hands! six thousand 
were nobility, gentry, and dignified clergy. 

«« These petitions in favour of the church, 
signed by so vast a number, carried no 
weight with them; they were not at all 
countenanced, but were, in fact, rejected. 
The = was displeased with those who 
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made them, discouraged any more attempts 
of the kind, and was presumptuous enough 
to complain to, and remonstrate with the 
king for his receiving them. 

**It would be too tedious to give an ac- 
count of all the petitions against episco- 
pacy; let it suffice, however, to add, that 
even the apprentices of London made a 
petition to the king, desiring among other 
things, ‘that prelucy might be rooted up.’ 
The very porters also petitioned agaixst 
episcopacy, as a burthen too heavy for 
their shoulders.” 


We are not prepared to say that 
these ecclesiastical disputes were 
carried on, even in their commence- 
ment, as they ought to have been 
on either side ; but we think it must 
be acknowledged, that in a free 
country, the right of petitioning 
in general against grievances, ur 
supposed grievances, whether in 
church or state, cannot be called in 
question without implicit treason 
against the majesty of the people. 
Violence, none would be more 
ready to deprecate than ourselves, 
but we should rejoice to see the day 
when the voice of public intelli- 
gence, calmly, but sonorously ut- 
tered, shall steadily call for reform 
in the church. That reform must, 
sooner or later, take place in the 
establishment, we rd earthly 
doubt. AS knowledge advances, 
and advance it happily does, so 
momentous an affair as religion, 
must necessarily be subjected to a 
thorough investigation in all its 
parts. The genius of information, 
as he proceeds in his career, will 
cast an eye of the utmost inqui- 
sition on all its frame-work and 
machinery, and nothing will be 
able ultimately to stand, but 
those practices, that discipline, and 
those forms, which can be well 
substantiated by Scripture and 
reason. The enormous revenues, the 
gross abuses, the state-vassalage, 
the worldly policy, the oppressive 
religious monopoly, the tithe-sys- 
tem of the Church of England,— 
these cannot lastforever. Andifno 
definite zra of a second reforma- 
tion be destined to adorn our isle, 
a gradual amelioration must, at all 
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events, take place at the bidding 
of the omnipotent voice of public 
opinion, whenever that voice shall 
have attained the dignified and 
manly tone of its adult age. 

Bishop Hall was again em- 
ployed in behalf of the church in 
1641, when the bill for suppres- 
sing the temporal jurisdiction of 
the bishops and clergy, and ex- 
cluding the former from the House 
of Lords, passed the Commons by 
a great majority. On its being 
introduced into the upper house, 
the Bishop made the following 
speech : 


«© My Lords:—This is the strangest 
bill that ever I heard, since I was admitted 
to sit under this roof; for it strikes at the 
very fabric and composition of this louse; 
at the style of all laws; and, therefore, 
were it not that it comes from such a 
recommendation, it would not, | suppose, 
undergo any long consideration; but, 
coming to us from such hands, it cannot 
but be worthy of your best thoughts. 

** And, truly, for the main scope of the 
bill, I shall yield it most willingly, that 
ecclesiastical and sacred persons should 
not ordinarily be taken up with secular 
affairs. The minister is called Vir Dei, 
“a man of God;’ he may not he Vir Seculi, 
He may lend himself to them, upon oc- 
casion, he may not give himself over pur- 
posely to them. Shortly, he may not so 
attend worldly things, as that he do 
neglect divine things. This we gladly 
yield. Matters of justice, therefore, are 
not proper, as in an ordinary trade, for 
our function; and, by my consent, shail 
be, as in a generalily, waved and deserted ; 
which, for my part, { never have meddled 
with, but in a charitable way; with no 
profit, but some charge to myself, whereof 
I shall be glad to be eased. Tractent fa- 
brilia fabri; as the old word is, 

** But, if any man shall hence think to 
infer, that some spiritual person may not 
occasionally be in a special service of his 
king or country; and, when he is so re- 
quired by his prince, give his advice in 
the urgent affairs of the kingdom, which I 
suppose is the main point driven at; it 
is such an inconsequence, as I dare boldly 
say cannot be made good, either by divinity 
or reason; by the laws either of God or 
man; whereas the contrary may be proved 
and enforced by both. 

** As for the grounds of this bill, that 
the minister’s duty is so great, that it is 
able to take up the whole man, and the 
Apostle saith, rig tkavoc, Who is suffi- 
cient for these things? and that, he, who 
warfares to God, should not entangle himself 
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with this world; it is a sufficient and just con- 
viction of those, who would divide themselves 
betwixt God and the world, and bestow 
any main part of their time upon secular 
affairs; but it hath no operation at all 
npon this tenet, which we have in hand; 
that a man, dedicate to God, may not so 
much as, when he is required, cast a 
glance of his eye, or some minutes of 
time, or some motions of his tongue, 
upon the public business of his king and 
country. Those, that expect this from us, 
may as well, and upon the same reason, 
hold that a minister must have no family 
atall; or, if he have one, must not care 
for it: yea, that he must have no body to 
tend; but be all spirit. 

“My lords, we are men of the same 
composition with others; and our breed- 
ing hath been accordingly. We cannot 
have lived in the world, but we have seen 
it, and observed it too; and our long ex- 
perience and conversation, both in meu 
and in books, cannot but have put some- 
thing into us for the good of others; and 
now, having a double capacity, qua Cives, 
qua Ecclesiastici ; as members of the com- 
monawealth, as ministers and governors of 
the church ; we are ready to do our best 
service in both. One of them is no way in- 
compatible with the other: yea, thesubjects 
of them both are so united with the church 
and commonwealth, that they cannot be 
severed ; yca, so, as that, not the one is in 
the other, but the one is the other, is 
both: so as the services, which we do, 
upon the occasions, to the commonwealth, 
are inseparable from our good offices to 
the church; so as, upon this ground, 
there is no reason of our exclusion. 

“If ye say that our sitting in parlia- 
ment takes up much time, which we 
might have employed in our studies or 
pulpits; consider, I beseech you, that 
while you have a parliament, we must 
have a convocation; and that our at- 
tendance upon that will call for the same 
expence of time, which we afford to this 
service; so as, herein, we have neither got 
nor lost. 

** But, I fear it is not, on some hands, 
the tender regard of the full scope to our 
calling, that is so much here stood upon; 
as the conceit of too much honour, that is 
done us, in taking up the room of peers, 
and voting in this high court; for surely, 
those that are averse from our votes, yet 
could be content we should have place 
upon the woolsacks; and could allow us 
ears, but not tongues. 

“If this be the matter, I beseech your 


lordships to consider, that this honour is 
net doue to us, but our profession; which, 
whatever we be in our several persons, 
cannot easily be capable of too much 
respect from your lordships. Non Tibi, 
sed Isidi; as he said of old. 

“¢ Neither is this any new grace, that is 
put upon our calling; which, if it were 
now to begin, might perhaps be justly 
grudged to our unworthiness; but it is 
an ancient right and inheritance, inherent 
in our station; no less ancient than these 
walls wherein we sit: yea, more: before 
ever there were parliaments, in the Magna 
Concilia of the kingdom we had our places. 
And as for my predecessors, ever since the 
conqueror’s time, | can shew your lord- 
ships a just catalogue of thei, that have 
sat before me here; and, truly, though | 
have just cause to be mean in mine own 
eyes, yet why or wherein there sould be 
more unworthiness in me than the rest, 
that I should be stripped of that privilege 
which they so long enjoyed, though there 
were no law to hold me here, I cannot see 
or confess. 

“ What respects of honour have been 
put upon the prime clergy of old, both by 
Pagans, and Jews, and Christians, and 
what are still both within Christendom and 
without, I shall not need to urge; it is 
enough to say, this of ours is not merely 
arbitrary, but stands so firmly established 
by law and custom, that I hope it neither 
will nor can be removed, except you will 
shake those foundations, which I believe 
you desire to bold firm and inviolable. 

‘« Shortly, then, my lords, the church 
craves no new honour from you; and 
justly hopes you will not be guilty of 
pulling down the old. As you are the 
eldest sons, and next under his majesty, 
the honourable patrons of the church ; so 
she expects and beseeches you to receive 
her into your tenderest care: so to order 
her affairs, that ye Icave her to posterity 
in no worse case than you found her. 

**It is a true word of Damasus, Uti 
vilescit nomen Episcopi, omnis statua pertur- 
batur Ecclesia. If this be suffered, the 
misery will be the church’s; the dis- 
honour and blur of the act in future ages 
will be yours. } 

*¢ To shut up, therefore, let us be taken 
off from all ordinary trade of secular em- 
ployments ; and, if you please, abridge us 
of intermeddling with matters of common 
justice ; but leave us possessed of those 
places and privileges in parliament, which 
our predecessors have so long and peace- 
ably enjoyed.” 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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Literaria Rediviva; or, The Book Worm, 


PUSVSTVIVSSetee 


Two Discourses; 1. Concerning the 
different Wits of Men. 2. Of 
the -Mysterie of Vintners: by 
Walter Charleton, D. M. Lon- 
don, 1675. 8vo. 


Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius : 
that is, ‘‘ every insect is not born to 
bea book-worm.” Some men choose 
their volumes for the elegance of 
their backs, the only part of them 
which is ever looked at. The 
e— book-worm has no predi- 
ection for finery. His volumes 
retain their original suit of rusty 
brown, and would appear as ridi- 
culous in the modish attire of mo- 
dern times, as Cromwell in the 
disguise of a London dandy. 
Here and there one solitary tome 
is dressed in more fashionable 
garb, his antique covering having 
been sacrilegiously stripped off 
his shoulders by some rapacious 
cheesemonger ; but, in such cases, 
a sufficient caution is given by the 
impress of the date on his back, 
to prevent the suspicion of his 
being a plebeian upstart, intruding 
himself into the society of his an- 
cient and honourable companions, 
The fraternity are, moreover, dis- 
tinguished from the herd of book- 
fancyers by this characteristic, they 
read their books, or at least their 
title-pages. A thorough-paced 
book-worm is a walking cata- 
logue, and is as profound in the 
dates of his volumes, and as elo- 
quent in the enumeration of their 
several editions, as a Newmarket 
jockey in the birth and genealogy 
of his stud. He is a literary 
herald, and is as skilful in the 
proper adjustment of title-pages, as 
Gwylim himself in the blazonry 
of anescutcheon. Tall folios, and 

ot quartos are to him as indubit- 
able additions or diminutions of 


honour, as a bend dexter or a bat- 
toon would be to Norroy King at 
Arms. The more sturdy go yet 
farther: they read to the very 
colophon, and, like Hannibal after 
crossing the Alps, are entitled to 
the praise of having done what no 
man ever adventured to do before, 
the author excepted. The per- 
severance with which these latter 
worms will creep through a dusty 
volume in search of their food, is 
truly praiseworthy. We are ac- 
quainted with one who seriously 
enterprized the perusal of Brockles- 
by’s ‘*Gospel Theism,” an ele- 
phantine folio of 1,065 closely 
printed pages, each page the fruit- 
ful parent of half a dozen quota- 
tions in all the learned languages, 
excepting the Hottentot and the 
Esquimauzx, besides innumerable 
marginal references to all authors, 
living and dead, from Maimonides 
to Dr. Burthogge inclusive. O 
Burthogge, nothing ever exceeded 
the ruggedness of thy name, ex- 
cept thy writings! After wading 
through one third of this theologi- 
cal quagmire, he boasted, with in- 
finite complacency, as an ample 
remuneration for his labour, that 
he was now thoroughly convinced 
that Plato’s philosophy, and 
Brocklesby’s religion were of a spe- 
ciesaltogether dissimilar to any with 
which the world was acquainted ; 
but what they were, he was, as 
yet, entirely ignorant of. This 
sage possessed a copy of Cusanus’s 
‘* Idiota,” which [to use his own 
scientific language] was ‘‘ 12mo. 
1650, printed for William Leake, 
and sold at the signe of the crowne 
in Fleet Street, betweene the two 
temple gates.” This antiquated 
duodecimo was considered by him 
as a jewel altogether unique. He 
had pored over its mystic pages, 
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like an antiquary over the polished 
surface of what was once a Ro- 
man medal, and at length had 
concluded, that the legend was in- 
finitely interesting, because it was 
totally unintelligible. In short, 
a book-worm is a creature sui 


: his march is not impeded, 
like that of other travellers, by 


any attention to the surrounding 
prospect. Let his journey lie 
through interminable flats, or over 
stupendous eminences, be the path 
rough or smooth, he eats his way 
straight on, and never stops till he 
has perforated his allotted task. 
The obscurity of dulness does not 
deter, nor the splendour of genius 
dazzle him : he shuts his eyes, and 
gropes to the end of his journey. 
The praise of disinterestedness 
must be awarded him, for no crea- 
ture labours so hard, with so little 
self-improvement. He floats on 
the ocean of literature like a buoy, 
which, while it warns the richly 
freighted vessels of others against 
vortices and quicksands, secures 


1699 are worth purchasing. Some 
few exceptions are allowed to this 
rule, but the rule itself stands un- 
impeached, it being self evident 
that learning and genius were con- 
fined to that age in which authors 
had not learned to spell. 3dly, A 
book which is invaluable in a folio 
size, may be reduced to the price 
of waste paper in any other con 
it being demonstrable by pure phi- 
losophy, that it is the form, and 
not the matter, which determines 
the specific nature of any entity. 
4thly, A book is worthy of our 
regard in exact proportion to the 
neglect with which our fathers 
treated it: a book which has had 
but one edition, is more valuable 
than one which has had many : the 
smaller the impression of an edi- 
tion, the more it enhances the 
value of a copy: so, if only one 
copy of a book were known to 
exist, it would be almost inva- 
luable ; it follows, that if none at 
all existed, it would be better still. 
But we must not initiate the pro- 


nothing to itself, by all its bustle, fanum vulgus into all the mysteries 


but weeds and barnacles. 

Our readers will now, we trust, 
believe the truth of the maxim 
with which we commenced this 
article, viz. that it is not within the 
power of an ordinary man to be- 
come a book-worm : it,requires a 
ee talent; a man must be 
orn to it. And supposing the 
possession of natural talent, there 
is a mental discipline absolutely 
necessary for the improvement and 
perfection of it. We have had 
serious thoughts of publishing the 
rudiments of this system of edu- 
cation. In the present instance, 
we shall only venture to impart to 
our readers a:few maxims, which, 
like the postulata of the mathe- 
matics, are to be taken for granted 
by all book-worms, as the data 
upon which the whole science 
rests. 1st, Ceteris paribus, books 
printed in the black letter are prefer- 
able to others, because less intelli- 


gible. 2dly, No books printed after 


of our profession: we must reserve 
some br our future lucubrations. 
If our readers should be at a loss 
to discover the drift of our fore- 
going observations, they are at 
liberty to understand them as a 
ruse-de-guerre, by which, whilst 
we appear to attack ourselves, we 
endeavour to prevent our generous 
adversary from doing so in reality. 
In short, ardour of mind in the 
pursuit of any object, must ap- 
proximate on enthusiasm, or it will 
never bear up against the difficul- 
ties which obstruct every plan we 
form for the acquisition of good. 
Happy is that man who is enthu- 
siastic only in the pursuit of know- 
ledge : even his eccentricities are 
more amiable than the tameness 
and regularity of those whose de- 
corum arises from apathy. We 
shall now, without any farther 
preface, introduce our readers to 
this interesting pamphlet. 

Dr. William Charleton was born 
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in Somersetshire. Wood calls him 
‘* a learned and unhappy man, aged 
and grave, yet too much given to 
romances.” He was physician in 
ordinary to Charles I. and II. It 
would be vain to pretend to enu- 
merate Dr, Charleton’s produc- 
tions. It will suffice to say, that 
his principal works are, ‘ Ter- 
nary of Paradoxes,” 1650, quarto ; 
with a portrait of the author, much 
esteemed.—* Chorea Gigantum,” 
quarto and folio.—* Darkness of 
Atheism dispelled by the Light of 
nature,” quarto, 1683.—‘* Natu- 
ral History of the Passions,” oc- 
tavo, 1674.—“‘ On the Law of 
Nature and the Precepts of 
Noah,” octavo.—Several Trea- 
tises on his own profession ; and 
the present work. His writings 
are said to abound with singular 
observations. The ‘* Discourse 
of the Wits of Men” is, however, 
decidedly his most original and 
interesting work. It has been 
stated, on good authority, that 
Locke has borrowed much light for 
his ‘*‘ Essay on Human Under- 
standing” from this discourse. An 
attentive perusal of both will evince 
the truth of this remark; though 
it will be confessed that what is 
merely glanced at in Charleton, is 
reduced to its principles, and car- 
ried out in all its relations by 
Locke. Charleton’s treatise re- 
sembles a piece of unwashed ore, 
which, though misshapen and in- 
crusted, here and there betrays 
the value of the hidden metal: 
Locke’s volumes are the ore re- 
fined, and ready to subserve the 
purposes of life. 1t appears that 
the discourse was originally a let- 
ter in answer to some noble friend 
of the author’s, who had requested 
Dr. Charleton’s opinion on the di- 
versity of genius so observable 
amongst men. The author did 
not intend an hypothesis, but a 
letter, and, as a letter, necessa- 
rily short. A systematic review 
of what is itself not a system will 
not be expected from us. We 








shall therefore extract one or two 
passages, as examples of the au- 
thor’s order of thinking and style, 
and refer our more curious readers 
to the treatise itself, with which, 
we have no doubt, our good friend, 
Mr. Richard Baynes, of Pater- 
noster Row, will be most happy 
to furnish them. The following is 
our author’s delineation of the 
** Ready or Nimble Wit :” 


*¢ Such as are endowed herewith, have 
a certain extemporary acuteness of con- 
ceit, accompanied with a quick delivery of 
their thoughts, so as they can, at pleasure, 
entertain their auditors with facetious pas- 
sages, and fluent discourses, even upon 
very light occasions. They are therefore 
excellent at sudden repertecs; but being 
generally impatient of second thoughts 
and deliberation, they seem fitter for plea. 
sant colloquies and drollery, than for counsel 
and design. Like fly-boa's, good only in 
fair weather, and shallow waters; and 
then, too, more for pleasure than traffic. 
If they be, as for the most part they are, 
narrow in the hold, and destitute of bal- 
last sufficient to counterpoise their large 
sails, they reel with every blast of argument, 
and are often driven upon the sands ofa 
nonplus; but where favoured with the 
breath of common applause, they sail 
smoothly and proudly, and, like the city 
pageants, discharge wh»le vollies of squibs 
and crackers, and skirmish most fuari- 
ously. What can you imagine more spe- 
ciously resembling true industry and grace- 
ful elocution, than the opportune and per- 
tinent hitts of these facetious spirits? 
What more elegant, than to make acute 
reflections op every occurrent, and to give 
home touches with gentleness, which are 
the less resented, because they appear 
suddain and jocular? But this so charm- 
ing swiftness of both phansie and tongue 
is not exempt from its failings, and those 
shameful ones, too, sometimes: For take 
them from their families, and private con- 
versation, into grave and severe assem- 
blies, whence all extemporary: flashes of 
wit, all phantastick allusions, and personal 
reflections, are excluded ; and there en- 
gage them in an encountre with solid wis- 
dom, not in light skirmishes, but a pitcht 
field of long and serious debate concerning 
any important question, and then you shall 
soon discover their weakness, and con- 
temn that barrenness of understanding 
which is incapable of struggling with the 
difficulties of apodictical knowledge, and 
the deduction of truth from a long series of 
reasons. Again, if those very concise say- 
ings, and lucky repartces, wherein they are 
so happy, and which, at first hearing, will 
entertain with so much of pleasure and ad- 
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miration, be written down, and brought to 
astrict examination of their pertinency, co- 
herence, and verity, how shallow, how 
frothy, how forced will they be found! 
How much will they lose of that applause, 
which their tickling of the ear, and present 
flight through the imagination, has gain’d ! 
In the greatest part, therefore, of such 
men, you ought to expect no deep and 
continued river of wit; but only a few 
plashes, and those, too, not altogether free 
frem mud and putrefaction.” 


After a discussion of the nature 
of the “« Slow Wit,” Dr. Charieton 
proceeds :— 


‘¢ In the middle, betwixt the two oppo- 
sites, too much heaviness, and too much 
lightness, nature seems to have placed the 
most happy indoles, or Ample Wit ; which 
is seldom out of love with itself, yet never 
too indulgent of itself, and often advanceth 
its possessors to the highest honours and 
dignities of which subjects are capable. 
This usually is attended with no more of 
eloquence than decency allows, or occasion 
requires; and that, if cultivated by ern- 
dition, or matured by time, is always neat 
and graceful, even in familiar conversa- 
tion; neither precipitate nor slow in de- 
livery, as guided by a judgment, though 
not sharp on the suddain, yet strong and 
solid after a little recollection. In fine, 
this isthe man most fit to harbour all 
virtues ; as by nature’s benignity compa- 
rated to great prudence, as well publick, as 
private; and if touched with a tempera- 
mental propensity to some certain vice, 
yet seldom tainted with any evil habit. 
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Betwixt these Ample Wits and the Narrow - 
ones, nature herself hath put a certain cri- 
terion, or character of distinction, easily 
discernible ; and it is this: The former, 
being duly conscious of their own dignity, 
do all things with a bon mine, or good 
grace, and becoming freedom, far from the 
vices of affectation and constrained for- 
mality, as being actuated by spirits not 
bold, but generous and erect, always ad- 
dressed to noble ends, and contemplating 
somewhat diffusive and above vulgar aims. 
And this is that semi-divine temper of 


the mind, which Aristotle calls Evgvia, 
the Latins, felicitas ingenii, and we, an uni- 
versal capacity. On the contrary, narrow 
and grovelling wits condemn themselves to 
abject cogitations and low counsels, never 
daring to aspire above the common sug- 
gestions of their pusillanimous humility ; 
yet, in little matters, and such as transcend 
not the sphere of their capacity, they often 
proceed with exact diligence, and some- 
times also with good success: there being 
annexed to them a certain astalia, sinistre 
or spurious wisdome, called cunning and 
wisdom for one’s self, such as is common 
also to weak and timorous animals, which 
keeps them intent wholly upon their own 
safety, and (as we have before deduced it) 
ariseth only from diffidency of sufficiency in 
themselves; than which there can be no 
greater enemy to noble and generous un- 
dertakings. Besides, if they at any time 
(as sometimes, puft up with prosperity of 
their crafty and undermining designs, they 
will) offer at ingenuity, it is with so much 
constraint, formality, and starchedness, 
that they expose themselves to the smiles 
and contempt of judicious men.” 
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Narrative or a Tour or Hawati, 
orn OwyneE; with Remarks on the His- 
tory, Traditions, Manners, Customs, and 
Language of the Inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Islands. By William Ellis, Mis- 
sionary from the Society and Sandwich 
Islands. 8vo. pp. 442. Price 12s. With 
Seven Engravings, and a Map of the Island. 
—We take the earliest opportunity of an- 
nouncing the completion of Mr. Ellis’s 
publication. Unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, there has been no work connected 
with the London Missionary Society’s ope- 
rations, since their commencement,which 
is more deserving of public attention, or 
more likely to gratify and reward public 
curiosity. While the friends of Chris- 
tianity must feel deeply interested in the 
triumphant success of evangelical mis- 
sions in the islands of the Pacific, they 





cannot but indulge the most delightful 
anticipations in reference to the “ Sand- 
wich Islands.” Recent events, com- 
municated in the journals of the day 
since the return of the Blonde, afford 
pleasing confirmation of the intelligence 
previously brought to our country by 
the excellent author of the volume be- 
fore us. No one, we are persuaded, 
ever heard the details given by Mr. 
Ellis at missionary meetings, without 
the conviction of his possessing special 
claims to the regard and confidence of 
the Christian world. The simplicity and 
chasteness of his communications—the 
evident indications of honest feeling and 
unaffected integrity—and the interesting 
information respecting the manners, cus- 
toms, and natural history of the Sand- 
wich Islands, which characterize his ad- 
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dresses at public meetings, might be 
expected to pervade the more copious 
intelligence contained in this volume ; 
and we can assure our readers that they 
will not be disappointed. It is our de- 
sign to present, in a future number, a 
more elaborate notice of the work ; but 
we deem it a duty devolving on us, to 
the cause of missions in general, and to 
Mr. Ellis in particular, to direct the 
immediate attention of all classes to this 
interesting narrative. The author has 
more than ordinary claims on the liberal 
notice of the public; and we trust, for 
his sake, and for the honour of the cause 
of missions, the sale will be commen- 
surate with its merits. The volume is 
respectably printed, and the price, we 
fear, such as to afford a very inadequate 
and deficient remuneration. 


Misstonary Portraits; or, Brief 


Memoirs of the late Rev. Robert Hamp- 
son, and the Rev. John Ince, employed in 
the East, under the Patronage of the 
London Missionary Society. By W. Roby. 
12mo. pp.97. Price 18.6d.—The above- 
named missionaries were members of 
the church under the pastoral care of the 
highly-esteemed author, who has pre- 
sented this interesting memorial to the 
public. It is in every respect such as 
might be expected from the pen of Mr. 
Roby. The “ portraits” are drawn with 
fidelity, and exhibit the features of moral 
and intellectual character, in that style 
of expression, and with that good “keep- 
ing,” which are most accordant with an 
enlightened and judicious taste. The 
deceased missionaries were men of re- 
spectable attainments, and eminent spi- 
rituality ; and mysterions were the dis- 
pensations of Providence, which so soon 
removed them from the spheres of their 
honourable labour. From the dedica- 
tion of the work before us, it appears 
that no less than twelve members of 
Mr. Roby’s church have “ devoted them- 
selves to the arduous work of evangeliz- 
ing the heathen.” We congratulate our 
respected friend on this distinguished 
honour, and trust that still “ greater 
things than these” will crown the even- 
ing of his life, and constitute on earth 
his rich reward for the eminent services 
which he has so uniformly and so efficient- 
ly rendered to the cause of christian mis- 
sions, To all who are interested in that 
cause, we cordially recommend these 
“ Brief Memoirs.” 

Tue CoNnNEXION BETWEEN Muint- 
STERIAL CHARACTER AND SUCCEss ; 
a Discourse, delivered at Ebenezer Chapel, 
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Shadwell, on the Occusion of the Death of 


the Rev. John Hyatt. By Charles Hyatt. 
8vo. pp. 56. Price 1s. 6d.—This is an 
affectionate and honourable tribute by 
Mr. Hyatt to the memory of his brother. 
Some particulars, we think, might with 
advantage have been omitted ; but we 
doubt not that the author had reasons'for 
all his disclosures. As a more extended 
account of Mr. Hyatt is expected, we 
forbear making extracts from the me- 
morial before us. As a funeral sermon, 
it differs, we think advantageously, from 
ordinary discourses of this kind, by a 
more copious detail of biographical illus- 
tration. In-.the present instance, the 
Jraternal relation of the preacher to tlie 
deceased, gave him ample sources of in- 
formation ; and his narrative will be read 
by the friends by his departed relative 
with interest and satisfaction. 


Detsm Rervutep; or, Plain Reasons 
Sor being a Christian. By T. H. Horne, 
M.A. Seventh Edition. pp. 245.—Ata 
time when infidelity, overpowered by the 
weight of those arguments which it has 
so long endeavoured to crush, is become 
sceptical of its own scepticism, and no 
longer attempting to convince the judg- 
ment of man, has taken refuge in the 
unhallowed recesses of his passions, it 
becomes, more than ever, the duty of 
every Christian, to endeavour to expel 
it, from this, its last and strongest hold, 
since the more it addresses itself to the 
depraved propensities of mankind, the 
more pernicious must be its influence, 
and the more disastrous its results. As 
long, indeed, as infidelity proclaims to 
its deluded followers an emancipation 
from every moral and religious duty— 
as long as it enables them to grasp the 
pleasures of this world, without awaken- 
ing in their bosoms the sting of the 
worm that dieth not, it will never want 
the effective co-operation of the passions 
of mankind—it will never want the 
countenance of the profligate and the 
unprincipled for its admirers and dis- 
ciples. Religion sanctifies and ennobles 
the character, and imparts a moral 
grandeur to the whole man, which is 
but vainly attempted by the feeble helps 
of philosophy. The enemies of Chris- 
tianity have perceived this, and endea- 
vour, by giving an unbounded licence 
to the passions, to lessen and destroy the 
dignity of virtue, that on its ruins they 
may erect their temple to vice and im- 
morality; and it is consequently the 
young, and the heedless, and the base, 
who too often fall a sacrifice to the in- 
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fluence of their powerful but erring ap- 
peals; and to them the present volume 
may prove a valuable blessing. If they 
ee arate, for ap instant, their judg- 
ment from their passions—if they will 
earefully weigh and examine the com- 


rative evidences of Christianity and 
infidelity, as they are found in this vo- 
lume, we do not fear the result. Mr. 
Horne’s work has been so long before 
the public, and its merits so universally 
allowed, that any analysis of it would be 
superfluous. The rapid sale of the for- 
mer editions will be a sufficient reeom- 
mendation, 

Memontat or THE Loss or THE 
Comet Steam Pacget. By A. Perrey, 
A.M. 18mo. 96 pp. boards. Price 1s. 6d. 
—This cheap little volume consists of 
three parts. The first is a narrative of 
the fatal catastrophe, which is related 
with much feeling, and must excite a 
deep and sympathizing interest in the 
mind of every reader, The second and 
third parts consist of two discourses, 
which appear to have been delivered 
with a view to the religious imprave- 
ment of that mysterious providence ; but 
we have no information to what audience 
they were addressed. They contain many 
impressive and eloquent passages, and 
we trust this Memorial will prove ex- 
tensively useful. 

Tue Lasyrintu, on Popisn Circre; 
po Confutation of the assumed In- 
fallibility of the Church of Rome, Trans- 
lated from the Latin of Simeon Epis- 

ius. By Richard Watson. 8ve. 24 pp. 

rice 6d.—Episcopius was the first pro- 
fessor of theology amongst the Armi- 
nians, and by his learning, genius, and 
eloquence, placed himself amongst the 
remonstrant divines, second only to the 
founders of that denomination. The 
tract before us was originally designed 
for popular use, and was therefore 
written in the Dutch language. It was 
afterwards translated into Latin, and 
with his other works published, in two 
volumes folio, at Amsterdam, 1650. 
We think Mr. Watson has done well in 
translating it for cheap circulation ; for, 
as he observes, ‘ it is perhaps one of the 
best specimens of the dilemma or cor- 
rected kind of argument which can be 
produced ; and it possesses the merit of 
uniting brevity with a plainness which 
lies level to every capacity.” 

-Proceepincs at a Public Dinner 
given to Mr. James Montgomery, in ap- 
probation of his public and private virtues, 
held at Sheffield, Nov. 4, 1825. Price 1s. 

New Seriss, No. 16. 
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—On the 4th of November Mr. Mont- 
gomery attained his fifty-fourth year, 
and it was a splendid anniversary for 
him, as he then received a public, cor- 
dial, and unbought tribute of respect 
from his fellow-townsmen of every rank 
intlife. On that occasion, they united to 
celebrate, at the festive board, the birth- 
day of one who for thirty years had 
dwelt amongst them, not only to give 
classic‘associations to their town, by his 
poetry and —— but by his piety 
and philanthropy to advance the pro- 
gress of every benevolent and holy work 
which has grown up amongst them dur- 
ing that interesting period. We are happy 
that the eloquent speeches delivered by 
Lord Milton, Mr. Montgomery, and the 
othes gentlemen who took part in that 
festival, are thus preserved. Indeed, 
Mr. M.’s address, which includes a re- 
view of his public life through more than 
twelve pages, must be interesting to 
every one who admires,—and who does 
not admire?—his poetry. To the report 
of the “‘ Proceedings,” is added Mr. M.’s 
“Farewell Address” to the readers of 
the Sheffield Iris, which was published in 
the last number of that newspaper be- 
fore he resigned the office of editor, 
which he held for one-and-thirty years. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


An Enquiry into the consistency of those 
persons who call themselves Baptists, with 
reference to the late publications of Messrs. 
Gibbs, Birt, and Cox; to which is added, 
a Brief Statement of Baptism, M4 question 
and answer, By Thomas Eisdell, of - 
ford, Berks.—A volume of sermons, by 
the Rev. J. G. Foyster, A. M. minister of 
Trinity Chapel.—An Address, delivered 
to the Young Gentlemen of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters’ Grammar School, Mill 
Hill, Feb. 2, 1826. By the Rev. William 
Orme. A Course of Lectures, contem- 
plating the Christian in Christ, in the 
Closet, in the Family, in the Church, in 
the World, in Prosperity, in Adversity, in 
his Spiritual Sorrows, in his Spiritual a a 
in Death, in the Grave, and in Glory. By 
William Jay.—A few further Remarks on 
the subject of the Turkish Version of the 
New Testament, printed at Paris in 1819, 
in reply to certain positions advanced by 
Dr. Henderson in defence of his Appeal to 
the Bible Society.—A new and improved 
edition of Morris’s Life of the Rev. An- 
drew Fuller ; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing some pieces never before printed.-- 
A brief descriptive History of Holland, in 
letters from Grandfather to Marianne, 
during an excursion in the summer of 
1819. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ITALY. 
Italy not romantic--Artists are sacred charac- 

ters—The union of superstition and crime-- 

Sacred puppets-—The amusement called Ta- 

bleaux--Iis profane application. 

Italy, Jan. 8, 1826. 

My romentic friends in England will be 
wofully disappointed, if they calculate on 
hearing the adventures of a captured wan- 
derer, or expect that I shall, on my re- 
turn, describe to them the interior of a 
robber’s cave, or detail the secrets of a 
horde of banditti. Banditti do exist in 
these places, and robberies and murders 
are sometimes committed ; but not in any 
degree equal to the imaginations of our 
English novel readers. Travelling in Italy, 
I fear, would be a dull thing to a young 
lady from an English boarding-school. 
She might go right on from Mont Cenis 
to the extremity of Calabria, without once 
being put in terror for her life, or having 
any account to write home to her friends 
more awful than that of having been over- 
run with fleas and bugs, and well bitten 
by musquitos. Even Vesuvius has grown 
sulky. He who once did growl and 
smoke, and has oftentimes vomited fire, 
and ashes, and burning lava, for the 
amusement of the ladies, and the destruc- 
tion of the inhabitants ; even he has given 
up his character of terror, and sits in 
silent majesty, bearing vineyards on his 
bosom, and spreading around him abun- 
dance and joy, unmoved by the prayers, 
sighs, and wishes of the northern senti- 
mentalists. In sober truth, the poetry 
and the romance of Italy depend on the 
minds people bring to it ; and if they can- 
not find enjoyment in the simple scenes of 
nature, let them do it up (as the phrase 
is) as fast as they can, and get back to 
novels and tea-drinking. 

An artist has great advantages in Italy. 
He is, like the bard of old, a sacred and 
protected character. Painting mingles up 
so much with their devotion, that the 
professors of it come in for a share of 
their respect. I never heard of but one 
artist falling among thieves ; and he only 
from his unfortunate resemblance to Mu- 
rat’s secretary, for whom they took him. 
The robbers kept him some time confined 
in the recesses of the mountains, until he 
convinced them that he was not the per- 
son for whom they had mistaken him. 
They were at length satisfied ; and, after 
making him draw all their portraits, let 
him go, without exacting any ransom. 

You will possibly be shocked at my 
connecting robbers with religion; but, 
however dreadful, it is nevertheless true, 
that devotion, in Catholic countries, is 
made to consist with the indulgence of every 
vice, and the commission of every crime. 
The genti di colti/lo (men of the knife) are 


amongst the most devout of the people; 
and in the worst times of the banditti, in 
the worst place, the neighbourhood of 
Moladi Gaeta, whoever went to a certain 
chapel amongst the mountains were sure 
to go and return in safety, though, had 
their business been other than devotion, 
they would assuredly have beem mur. 
dered. I have seen the people here rush- 
ing from the festivities and debaucheries of 
Christmas eve, to the solemn mass of the 
Nativity, and staggering up to the altar 
in a state of stupid intoxication ; their 
rooms, in which they eat and drink on the 
occasion to a most disgusting excess, are 
lighted only by the brilliant tapers that 
surround the image of the Virgin—a ne- 
cessary piece of furniture in every house, 
even in the tavern and brothel; so that 
their very excesses are committed, as it 
were, by a religious light. When they 
have spent their last farthing in the lottery, 
and robbed their families of the hope of 
to-morrow’s food, they go to the Virgin, 
tell her what numbers they have pur- 
chased, and intreat her to make them come 
up prizes. These are things that we know 
little of in England. Religion, I grant, is 
not unfrequently, even in England, taken 
up as a mask for villany ; but this mix- 
ture of crime and devotion, vice and 
piety, are only to be found where the Pope 
is the head of the Church, and the priest the 
master of the conscience. 

The first instance uf this extraordinary 
sort of mixture was presented to me long 
before I got into Italy. It was at Mar- 
tigny, in the Catholic part of Switzerland. 
A sort of fair was going on in the village ; 
and in front of one of the booths was 8 
Punchinello, which was made to hold a 
conversation with the clown of the show. 
This conversation consisted of the grossest 
ribaldry, and the most offensive jokes. I 
was retiring from it in disgust, when the 
clown suddenly stopped, and, addressing 
the people, told them ‘they were only 
taking up their time, while they should 
be within witnessing the show, which, he 
assured them, would be edifying and 
amusing, as it consisted of matters con- 
nected with their salvation. He told them 
that the puppets were to represent the his- 
tory of our Saviour; beginning with the 
adoration of the shepherds, and ending 
with the agony in the garden, and the 
dreadful tragedy of the crucifixion ; all of 
which he described with precision, feeling, 
and energy. I could hardly believe they 
were the lips which, the moment before, 
had been the vehicle of indecent jokes and 
blasphemous merriment. Nor is this 
mixture of things sacred with things 
profane entirely confined to the lower 
classes. I was at the other night, 
where were assembled all the beauty and 
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fashion of the place, to witness what 
is called Tableaux. This is a species of 


amusement unknown in England. The 
end of a large room is formed into a stage, 
on which pictures of Raphael, Correggio, 
and other celebrated painters, are repre- 
sented by beautiful living characters, who 
place themselves so as to form the com- 
position of the picture. The actors, in the 
present instance, were the lovely family of 
the host. To a painter’s eyc, nothing can 
be more fascinating, The curtain is 
drawn only for a few moments, and the 
fleeting vision of beauty and grace affects 
the mind like the work of enchantment. 
To sce the finest inventions of the best 
painters made tangible—put into flesh, 
and blood, and substance—it was so new a 
thing to me, that my imagination was 
carried away with it. I was inatrance of 
delight. Unhappily, the illusion was ab- 
ruptly destroyed by an instance of bad 
taste, that turned the whole current of my 
feelings, and made my blood run cold. 

had represented many subjects, 
classical as well as sacred. At length they 
came to a fine composition, of Albert Du- 
rer’s, of Christ in the garden. The whole 
was beautifully arranged. The three dis- 
ciples were asleep, and the figure of our 
Saviour in the attitude of prayer. In 
the bill of the entertainment that was cir- 
culated in the room, there was put at this 
subject the word ‘‘ Pantomime,’’ which 
we were soon made to understand. The 
man who represented the figure of Christ 
began to act the passion of eur Saviour !! 
I quite started back with horror; but so 
little were my feelings entered into by the 
foreign part of the audience, that the cur- 
tain dropped amidst clapping of hands, 
and every demonstration of applause. 


THE DISSENTERS PETITION AGAINST 
SLAVERY. 


On Tuesday evening, March 7, Mr. 
W. Smith presented the following petition 
to the House of Commons, from the Dis- 
senting Ministers of the Three Denomina- 
tions in and about London and West- 
minster, as agreed to at their meeting 
in February last. 

“That your petitioners feel it to be 
their duty to express their deep and pain- 
ful regret that slavery should continue to 
exist in any part of the British dominions ; 
because they consider such a degraded 
condition of society utterly incompatible 
with the principles of natural rights, di- 
rectly opposed to the genius of Chris- 
tianity, and hostile to the spirit of the 
British constitution. That your peti- 
tioners regard it as in the highest degree 
dishonourable to the character of their 
country, that upwards of eight hundred 

d of their fellow subjects, equally 
entitled with themselves to share in the 
advantages of freedom, and the blessings 
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of religion, should still wear the oppres- 
sive and galling yoke of slavery, and» 
with their yet unborn progeny, be doomed 
to endure all the physical and moral evils 
incident to such a state, without any ade- 
quate protection by law, and without any 
effective means of redress, and to be vir- 
tually excluded from the blessings which 
flow from early moral instruction, from 
the acknowledged sanctity of the mar- 
riage life, and from the exercise of the 
rights of conscience, and uncontrouled 
religious worship. That although your 
petitioners might call the attention of your 
Honourable House to the manifold objec- 
tions which obviously suggest themselves 
to the monoply granted to the West India 
planters in the British market, and to the 
enormous burthens thus imposed upon the 
people of Great Britain, they nevertheless 
content themselves with most humbly 
urging upon your Honourable House the 
still higher considerations of humanity, 
liberty, and religion, not doubting that 
these will have their due weight in pro- 
curing for the negro slaves that legislative 
protection which is pledged to this un- 
happy portion of onr fellow subjects, -by 
the unanimous resoiution of Parliament of 
May 1823, that so they may be delivered, 
at the earliest moment that the claims of 
justice will allow, from the incalculable 
evils of a state of bondage, and be raised 
to a full participation of the civil and reli- 
gious rights and privileges which are en- 
joyed by any other classes of his Majesty's 
subjects. 

* And your petitioners will ever pray, &c.”” 
FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
EXILBD SWISS MINISTERS, 

We are requested by the Committee to 
acknowledge the following subscriptions 
received since our last. 


£s d. 
Brought from the-last state- 

ment . ° . ° . 14618 2 
Mr. Anthony Kidd . - .10 0 
Mr. Pilling, Manchester, in ad- 

dition to his former donations 

of f3.and£5. . ° - 5 0 0 
Rev. John Wilson, Matlock . 2 2 0 
Roger Lee, Esq. . . ob 20 
A Friend, by Rev. H. Evison, 2 0 0 
Mrs. Silver, Walsham, by Rev. 

Dr. Winter ° ° » 18 OO 6 
ADiscigfs  . * ote Gi odes! Soge® 
A Friend aie sail . oe me Se 
Rev. D. Holmes and Friends, 

Farringdon, Berks. . - 3&3 7 6 

£168 11 2 


Remitted to Paris, a second 
sum, for distribution to suf- 
ferers, described in the last 
Report; but further particu- 





lars are expected soon, - 110 0 0 
Remaining £11 2 
2F2 , 








RETURN OF M18 MAJESTY’S BHIP BLONDE 
FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

By the retutt of His Majesty's ship 

Blonde from the Patific Ocean the public 

will obtain somé additional information re- 


Captain Cook in 1779. An American Mis+ 
sionary had arrived there about six months 
since, ag te ie oe 
blessing, it is to hoped, wi 

their civilization, as bas been the tase 
with the natives of Woahoo. The Blonde 
then returned to Woahoo, and Lord Byron 
took leave of the King, Regent, and 
Chiefs, and fulfilled the pu of his 
visit to the islands, in the Mighest degree 
satisfactory to them, ‘and beneficial to the 


eountry. The Blonde was atmo Aap 


with ‘stock and provisions of by 
the natives, who refused for any 
thing they could the ship. Ld. Byron 


then visited Karakakoa Bay, where Captain 
Cook was kifled, and erected a humble and 
simple monument to the memory of the 
great citcummavigator. The natives of 
the island having embraced Christianity, 
the Regent gave permission to visit the 
sacred bre, and take therefrom 
whatever relics of their former religion he 
wished to The sanctuary was 
filled with their various gods, ** the work 
of man’s hands; some manufactured 
of wicker work and feathers, others‘carved 
of wood, with numerous articles which had 
been made sacred, by being offered to them, 
in acts of gratitude, for saccess in fishing, 
hunting, and the other occupations of 
their simple life. Bat the article which 
most struck the. visitors as 
‘was an English consecrated drum. The 
temple was despoiled of most of its former 
‘sacred treasures, which are brought to 
England in the Blonde. 
SPEECH OF H. COCKBURN, ESQ. ON SLAVERY. 
e have received from a correspondent 
Edinburgh, the following verbatim 
report of a truly eloquent and heart- 
moving specch, delivered by Henry 

CocksurRNn, Esq. advocate, at the meet- 

ing of the Anti-Slavery Society in that 

city, on the 2d ult ] 

The learned gentleman, in addressing the 
honourable Chairman, Lord Roseberry, 
spoke as follows :—- 

My Lord,--I hold in my hand @ peti- 


that the Society has done—of ali that it is 
now —and at 
trust it is hg my to 

) fact 
ve how come to that stage in the history 
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man fs to avow that he is com 
futed ; bat { do say, that we are come to 
that stage in which no person, Without 
plainty professing to resign bis amderstamd- 
img—ean say, “1 am still a friend of the 
slave trade.” (Intmense applause.) 


: 


of the slaves. They have sent that state- 
trent, and we now see, under their own 
hand-writing, how true the former state. 
tents were—(and if we should only know 
them by their own accownt, we must 
the more tandidly of them!) We 
ve it on the official report of the toval 
authorities in the West Indies themselves; 
and the essence of these reports is to be 
found in a book lately published, the name 
oF which, you will all observe, for 


150 pages, of which I should snppose, 
upoh & guess, not twenty are written by 
any other persons than the colonists them- 
selves. These eee contain the evidence, 
by the West planters, why Great 
Britain should not now interfere! These 
pages contain the nape  gPhons are 
now ‘going on ‘pérfec 1 ow, my 
Lord, f there ” 

who has not yet read page of that 
terrible record, that not done— 


he sa Laat human atrocity, I do not 
a ] 

believe that such a picture ever met the 
human ‘eye ! 

There was wn‘old Italian ‘poet, who ‘had 
passed throngh many personal sufferi 
and ‘who tived in ‘the most troablous ‘era 
his country’s history, who was 
of a fertile and ‘gloomy imagination, wd 
who with the pén ‘of n sat down to 
embody in words ‘fl ‘the terrible concep~ 
tions'of its soul. Tiris ‘than chose to ¢xer- 
cise his genius, by supposing ‘his ‘eneniies 
and human criminals placed in an aerial 
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ion of his own making, aud assigning 
to them ali the dreadful punishments, al 
the terrible nts, by which he 


employme: 
thought that guilt ought to be visited. It 
bas always been imputed to that genius, 
that it is in some degree absurd, by the 
of his fancied wretched ness. 
Gentiemen, I assure you, upon my 


we term the charity of our religion ; sprang 
from the same origina with ourselves; pat- 
takers of the same common naturc ; des- 


the title again, “ A Pictere of Negro 
Bievery, drawn by the Colonists them- 
selves’’—-what, in this presence, I could not 
read one word of; and i know, that the 
hardest heart I address, cannot read one 
page of it without feeling that heart beat 
quick ; that before he read another, his 
blood will grow cold ; and that he will 
shut the book at last, astonished and con- 
founded at the atrocities which he, by his 
fidence, should be the means of committing 
pon those persons. (A } I trust 


that no squeamish delicacy will prevent any 
man or woman who hears me from going 
through every line of this work; that we 
will not spare ourselves the horror and 
laceration of heart, the sickness which its 


that we can speak and hear so coolly of 
such a subject. We are living in the niidst 
of our personal and domestic comforts; 
we rise in the moroing, and the san shines 
on our employment; and we close the day 
in the midst of eur pleasures, our busi- 
ness, and our families; but we consider 
not, during these last twe 
how many of these slaves have suffered all 
that tyranny can inflict--all that hu- 
manity can endure. We think, that, be- 
cause we attend a casual meeting, and 
siga our name to a petition, we have done 
enough ; and wedo no more: and we meet 
every day with the most sensible and 
amiable persons, possessed of what is 
generally ‘called a good heart, we ask 
them to ‘think of this matter—we ask them 
— shake — heads, 
grave, give a few sighs for saffering 
humanity, but tell us they do not tike to 
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interfere; and they return to their own 
eelfish pleasure, i 
placency of. their own minds, though we 
tell them, that we want no more than the 
expression of their voice, and that by their 
silence they are increasing the miseries of 
their fellow creatures. ( 4pplause.) 

Adam Smith, that most accurate ana- 
tyzer of our moral sympathies, puts this 
vase: suppose a man, of what are called 
geterous feelings, to sustain any little 
injury, we shall sappose about the edge of 
his nail: we ali know what that man feets ; 
he works about it, and talks about it, and 
thinks of nothing but the scratch of his 
nail. Shoald you meet this man, and tell 
him that certain news had just been re- 
ceived, that the whole empire of Chinn had 
been swattowed by a wave, and that 
three handred millions of his fellow-crea- 
tures had in a moment ceased to live,— 
what is the case? Why, says the learned 
Doctor, with a perfect knowledge of, bat 
with a severe sarcasm on our nature, fre 
will utter some weli-turned period on the 
age merge of mortal life, look sad,-- 

gets to the end of a division of the 
street, and then returns to his nail again. 
Sap ge We, gentlemen, are not un- 
fancied case put by this profownd 

moral philosopher. Here are we, an assem- 
met for subjagation and gradual 
abolition of slavery, and yet, notwith- 
standing the ackno benevolence of 
the reapectebiiey Of this mostiag, poreaft 
bili meeting, t 

me to tell ou, and Oven walk adeer. 
wearied exertions of the office-bearers of 
the Society, we cannot count, out of all the 
citizens of Edinburgh, more than five tran- 
@red contributors, to the extent of five 
shillings a year. And yet, with that money, 
what light have we not poured upon the 
pubtic mind, with regard to the situation 
of these poor creatares of slaves! What 
shock have we not given to that system of 
tyrann' which they are ressed t 
it is worth while to observe what has been 
done by these mites. The mite multiplied 
becomes ‘a treaswre; and if these mites 
were poured in from one end of the island 
to the other, how many thousands might 
not we save from the event of possible de- 
ee ely Why, then, are they withheld ? 

e truth is, it is the anomaly of the evil 
which prevents us from seeing it. We 
easily attach our sympathy to the tase of 
‘an individual safferer, when we heat every 
groan, and see every tear, and detect every 
quivering of every muscle ; when we can 
follow him through woo a his famity 
woes, then our sympathies fiut- 
tered, and weareall iumanity. But when 
we can only describe wretchedness, by 
counting islands in the ocean, and enn- 
tmerate by telling of hundreds, or thon- 
sands, or millions of sufferers, then oor 
tmagination is baffled in catching ‘but one 
individual case, and we fall back on the 
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generality of our nature, and come to 
repose upon its continuance, as we do 
upon the continuance of some of the evils 
of the natural and moral universe, which, 
though we may regret, we know that man 
cannot remove. But could we only see a 
single slave for a single day, how different 
would be our sensations! I cannot tell 
you--imagination cannot conceive, nor 
words express what their circumstances 
are, even in an individual case. I can 
only say, that in the circumstances of the 
life of a single slave, every principle of 
human nature is subv. »—you have so 
conceived of all the extremity of distress 
that man can sustain, and all the ex- 
tremity of insolence which power and self- 
ishness can inflict,--you have the posses- 
sion of life without the liver having the 
mastery over his ownlimbs,—you have 
labour without property-- families without 
lawful relation--wrongs without redress-- 
punishment without guilt—minds in which 
memory can remember no early education 
—fancy anticipate no aged repose. (Mur- 
mur of applause.) 

And yet, with all this, and with the 
most unfeigned delight in the appearance 
presented to this meeting, if the funds of 
this Society shall be allowed to become 
bankrupt this year, as they were the last, 
and if this meeting is to pass over, and our 
petition, instead of carrying with it the 

t and united voice of our fellow-citi- 
zens, shall be allowed to go forth to Par- 
liament with the suffrages of the few 
attached to it,—every observation I have 
made will apply to every individual who 
now hears me, and who shall be conscious 
of not having done what in him lies to put 
down this monstrous abuse. I know it is 
a sentiment—-a sentiment only 
the more dangerous, because apparently 
founded upon reflection. ‘‘ What can we 
do? The thing has lasted a hundred years. 
Do you expect that this meeting is to do 
much good? It will last a certain time, 
we cannot say how long; why disturb 
ourselves, for we cannot succeed, or rather, 
government will do it without us.” My 
Lord, I believe, as firmly as I believe in 
the ultimate progress of justice and truth, 
that succeed we shall, (Applause.) I enter- 
tain no more doubt of it, than I do of any 
future moral good. There is nothing I 
avticipate more confidently on this earth, 
than that all the West Indian islands, 
which now present to the eye of man some 
picture of the wretchedness of another 
world, will yet be the abode, not merely of 
the English language, but of the princi- 
ples of tH® English Goveroment, and the 
principles and practice of the Christian re- 
ligion. (Applause.) 1 do anticipate, my 
Lord,, a long reign, of guilt in these 
islands, fayoured by nature with every 
beauty, and. yet cursed only by the selfish- 
ness of man, But I say, that though we 
were, not to succeed, or rather, though we 
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cannot be sure of success, that ought not 
to abate one jot of the holy ardour with 
which this cause ought ever to be pur- 
sued. Success is not in the power of 
man ; but it is always in the power of man 
to use the means by which he thinks suc- 
cess may most probably be attained. If 
we had yielded to despair, where was the 
Reformation? Where the English Revo- 
lution? (Cheers:) Or where our redemp- 
tion in this country from the persecutions 
in Scotland, a hundred and fifty years ago! 
(Immense applause.) Success! you are 
blind if you look to the certainty of that 
in any mortal affairs; yet you are not the 
less to bear in mind, that the government 
of the world, so far as man is the instru- 
ment, is in our own hands, and that ge- 
nerally. Yet we ought to remember, we 
are accountable to Him who gave us this 
power, for the use we make of it. And; 
even when we fail, there is an elevation of 
sentiment—an independence of character 
—a consciousness of desire of usefulness, 
which sometimes make even failure a 
greater delight than ordinary success ob- 
tained without a struggle, and for an ima- 
ginary or a useless end. (Applause.) Let 
ne man imagine he does his duty, by 
sitting with his hands before him, and say- 
ing, ‘* There is a place a little way off, 
hemmed in with a circle of wretchedness; 
the people are not of the same colour; 
they speak not the same language with 
us,——there is an interfusion of a little water 
between us ; we do not hear their groans 
—we will not attend to them.’”’ Let every 
man crush that ungenerous sentiment! 
Let him remember, it is the person only 
who does his duty, that is able aright to 
look the sun in the face, and say, ‘‘ it is 
not my doing.”” In my eyes, there is 
nothing so utterly heartless and contemp- 
tible, as the lifeand mind of that creature, 
who, wrapt up in his own ease, could hear 
all this, and say, ‘I can’t succeed in 
undoing it, and therefore I won’t try to 
have it undone.” 

My-Lord, I beg leave to read the peti- 
tion, which proceeds upon the resolutions 
which have been moved by my friend. 
[The learned gentleman here read the 
very excellent petitition of the citizens of 
Edinburgh, which have appeared in seve- 
ral of the public prints, and sat down amid 
great applause.] 


THE CASE OF THE MARINERS’ CHURCH 
.NEW ORLEANS, 

There annually visit New Orleans from 
seven to ten thousand seamen; and their 
number is constantly increasing. They 
are principally natives of Great Britain 
and of the Northern States of America. 
For the moral and religious instruction of 
this large, highly-interesting, and impor- 
tant class of strangers, no provision whatever 
is made. On the contrary, the temptations 
to a departure from a course of moral and 
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yirtuous conduct are open, numerous, and 
_ pressing. This is specially true 6n the 
Sabbath. Too often the young and un- 
wary, on finding themselves beyond the 
ental roof and parental voice, are hur- 
ried away, to the loss of health, character, 
and life. Benevolent merchants and others 
in New Orleans, on learning what has 
been done in London, Dublin, Liverpool, 
New York, and elsewhere, for seamen, 
have, in order to co-operate in the same 
work, formed themselves into a Mariners’ 
Church Society. ‘Their primary object is 
to erect a building, and support a preacher, 
for seamen. They feel, that, in order that 
the efforts made for mariners in other sea- 
ports may not be counteracted, but sus- 
tained in New Orleans, a Bethel Institu- 
tion must be planted there ;—that while 
the Bethel flag is already waving over the 
Thames, the Mersey, the Clyde, und the 
Hudson,—the time is come when it must 
also be unfurled over the dark and hitherto 
neglected waters of the Mississippi. 

They design that the same edifice which 
serves for the Mariners’ Church, shall also 
be used as a Sabbath School, and serve as 
a depository for Bibles and Tracts. The 
connexions of Louisiana with the adjoin- 
ing and the Western States, and with the 
new Republics of Mexico and Guatemala, 
are so numerous and intimate, that greater 
facilities for the circulation of the Scrip- 
tares in these countries are possessed at 
New Orleans, than in any other American 
city. South of the United States, and 
north of the Isthinus of Darien, is a popu- 
lation of about nine millions, who are, 
with scarcely an exception, destitute of the 
word of life. The recent political changes 
in these and the other Hispano-American 
States, have broken down many barriers 
which have hitherto obstructed the circu- 
lation of the Sacred Writings. The door 
is now opening through which the Bible 
is to pass to the heart of the American 
Catholic Church. Indeed so liberal are 
the Catholics in Colombia, that a Bible 
Socicty has been organized in Bogota, 
which has for its President, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. In Mexico, 
a kindred liberal spirit is extending. In 
Tampico, Alvarado, Kio Grande, and other 
towns on the Gulph of Mexice, the inha- 
bitants have purchased, at advanced prices, 
many copies of the New Testament, sent 
thither in vessels from New Orleans. A 
short time since, a Spanish gentleman, 
who had been driven from Havasnah on 
account of suspected political opinions, 
called at New Orleans, on his way to 
Mexico. While at the office of the collec- 
tor for the port, who is President both of 
the Louisiana Bible Society, and of the 
Mariners’ Church Society, he, unsolicited, 
purchased fifty Spanish Testaments to 
take with him. 

The managers of the Louisiana Bible 
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Society, desiroug at once to supply their 
own immediate vicinity, and the valley of 
the Mississippi, with English and French 
Scriptures, and at the same time co-ope- 
rate with the British and Foreign and 
American Bible Societies, in circulating 
the Spanish Scriptures through the new 
Republics, are obliged to state, that in 
their peculiar situation, they can person- 
ally do but little. Their desire is to aid 
in the support of some active and intelli- 
gent agent, whose express business it shall 
be to accomplish these objects. Experi- 
ence has already proved, that any other 
mode of co-operation will effect their ob- 
jects but partially, and not at all to the 
extent both desired and practicable. While 
upon many parts of the European Conti- 
nent, it is a crime to read the Scriptures, 
—-in Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Peru, 
Chili, and Buenos Ayres, the priests are 
desirous not only of purchasing for them- 
selves, but of circulating them among the 
people. Shall enlightened Protestants 
neglect such an opening and such a mo- 
ment to send among their awekening Ca- 
tholic brethren those Scriptures, which, 
while bestowing so many temporal, and 
social, and political blessings, also make 
wise unto eternal life ? 

To procure the land, erect a suitable 
building, and endow it with funds ade- 
quate to the support of a mariner’s 
preacher, and of an agent for the Bible 
Society, a large sum will be required. 
Measures have already been taken in the 
American Atlantic cities to secure their 
aid ; and liberal assistance is offered in 
New York, Boston, &c. Whatever sum 
is collected in Great Britain, is to be de- 
posited in Liverpool or London. 

This case is strongly recommended, and 
subscriptions will be gratefully received in 
London, by Mr. William Skinner, Secre- 

to the Religious and Charitable Insti- 
tution House, 32, Sackville Street, Picca- 
dilly, to whom also any donations can be 
sent by letter, specifying the object ; or by 
Colonel Aspinwall, 1, Bishopsgate Church 
Yard; orby R. H. Marten, Esq. 40, Com- 
mercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane ; or 
by Professor Shedd, 20, Keppel Street, 
Russell Square. 


NOTICES, 


The next monthly exercise will be held 
on Thursday, April Gth, at Mr. Black- 
burn’s, Claremont Chapel, Pentonville, 
when Mr. Stratten, of Paddington, will 
preach. Subject, ‘‘ The Evidence of Chris- 
tianity derived from Miracles.” 

The Suffolk Society in aid of Missions, 
will be “held at Bury St. Edmonds, on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 
17th, léth, and 19th of April next. The 
Committee to meet at three o’clock on 
Monday afternoon. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
waees cases 
Communications have heen reeeived the past month from the Rev. Dr. Winter 
—Dr. J. P. Smith--W. Orme—J. C il-W. Ellis--W. Chaplin—D. E, Ford — 
T. Keyworth_-J. Hoppus—R. Pool--J. S. Hine-—G. Redford—J. Matheson—R. 
Vaugban—J. Fleteher—J. H. Cox. 7 
Also from Messrs. Royston-—-J. Tarn--J. Pitman--S. Brown—-James Edmeston—W, 
ae Cunningham—A Friend to Missions--Amicus A, K.—J. M.—K. K. 


D. E. F. will pereeive bis remarks have been anticipated by another correspondent.-—— 
W.C. does indeed ask ‘* too much,” when he requests insertion of his turgid 
*¢ lines,”’ in this or any future number of our work. 

Investigator, having observed in some recent numbers of the Missionary Chronicle, 
that two converts from popery were baptized by our Missionaries in India, begs to ask, 
Is it intended generally to deny the validity of baptism as administered by the Romish 
Church ? or is there any qusniiesiog in the Romish mode of administering that ordi. 
nance in the East which warrants this anabaptism? as he conceives serious incon- 
venience may result from the hasty adoption of suck a course. 

We thank A. B. for his friendly hints, which generally harmonize with our own 
wishes, but he must be aware that very considerable difficulty exists in selecting sub- 
jects for the graver, which are at once popular and appropriate. 

Mr. E. Pullen will oblige us by a note to the Publisher, informing us in what way 
he would wish his books returned, and how they shall be addressed.—Our venerable 
correspondent, J.A. refers us to the following passage in Doddridge’s Life of Col. 
Gardiner, § 36—“‘I hope the world will be ayy ny 4 informed, that there is. at 
least a second (case like the Colonel’s,) whenever the Established Chureh shall lose 
one of its brightest ornaments, and one of the most useful members which that, or per- 
haps any other christian communion can boast,”--and wishes to inquire to whom the 
Doctor alluded? and what. were the extraordinary circumstances of his case, which 
made it only second to that of Gardiner ? 

Apropos, on the subject of Doddridge’s Life of the Colonel, our northern corres- 

ent H., who led us and our readers astray, by a communication which appeared in 

our last September Magazine, and for which he was gently chastised by ZZ. in our 

Supplement, has bowed to that correction in terms which we think must satisfy that 

.-~** I feel myself called upon to acknowledge my error in not having looked 

Dr. Doddridge’s Memoir before writing those strictures upon a part.of it, on which 

friend Z.Z. has taken the trouble to explain to me that I have been fighting a 
shadow.” 

We have to express sincere regret to our friend ‘‘a Yorkshireman,’’ that he should 
have been troubled to write a second letter, as his first was duly received, but not 
acknowledged, as it was unintentionally thrown aside with some other ge 

The papers of Delta, ‘‘ on Religion in London,” cannot appear. e fear, indeed, 
such instances of inconsistency may be too easily found amongst our fashionable 
professors, but we cannot admit their general occurrence. 

If ** the Entrances”’ to which Cedman refers, have any architectural character, and 
will make agreeable pictures, we shall be happy to receive the drawings he kindly offers, 
The article to which J.C. refers, shall be returned as he directs, if not shortly inserted. 

We thank our venerable friend, An Observer, for his shrewd remarks on a recent 
review of the Glasgow Controversy, which we must, however, decline to insert, as we 
can assure him it must be something more important than the ordinary articles of the 
Miscellany to which he refers, which can justify the opening of our pages even to his able 
replies. 

The pers of *¢ a Country Minister,”’ and of “a London Congregational Minister,” 
on the Scottish Missionary Society, in our next, 

Did Amicus A. K. ever read Fable of ‘‘the Old Man and his Ass?” we can 
assure him it is illustrated in the case of the Portrait to which he refers us, which has 
been much approved by many by our subscribers, and was engraved from a beautiful 
drawing from the pencil of no mean artist. 

K. Ke. had better send his verses to ‘‘the beloved Pastor,” to whom they are ad- 
dressed, as they can never be acceptable in any other quarter, and we should doubt, 
indeed, of their acceptance even there. 

‘* A Friend of Missions’’ begs us to insert the following errata,—“ they refer,” he 
says, ‘‘ to points of no great consequence; but it may be as well to correct them, to 
prevent any advantage being taken of them as errors.” 

p- 128, col. 1, 1. 10. To Hibernian School Society, to 1815, read, to 1825. 

p- 132, col. 1. 1. 7, Exclusive of Two hundred guineas from the London and Baptist 

Missionary Societies, read, Five hundred guineas. 

p. 162, col. 1. for the ship Dolphin, read Devonshire. 
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